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AN APRIL DAY. 
BY LONGFELLOW. 
From the earth's loosened mold 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and tbrives; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter's cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun that moves along 
_ The forest openings. 


Sweet April! many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 

Nor shall they fail till, to ite autamn brought, 
Life's golden fruit is shed. 














STATISTICS OF SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

In common with other friends of Woman 
Suffrage in Massachusetts, I was at first 
most pleased with the final summing up of 
the secretary of State’s report on the num- 
ber of women voting in this State- To be 
told that 3464 women registered in 1879, 
and 4566 in 1880, seems very encouraging. 
Unfortunately it proves, on careful exami- 
nation, that the returns are so inadequate as 
to give us no sure guarantee, even in this 
comparison. 

The report is a perfectly honest and well 
meant one, but has some fatal defects. In 
the first place, by the law of the State, 
when enforced, the voting lists of the cities 
are now sealed up, after election; and only 
opened for a recount of votes. When we 
consider that this applies to the city of Bos- 
ton, where nearly a thousand women voted 
last year, it is evident that the total vote of 
the State is very imperfectly given for this 
year. In some other places the voting lists 
are now mislaid; in other cases the town 
meetings have not taken place; in other 
cases the report is, ‘‘Do not know,” or, 
“No separate record.” The places thus 
omitted, for various reasons, are the follow- 
ing: Taunton, Gloucester, Salem, Deer- 
field, Springfield, Westfield, Leominster, 
Natick, Woburn, Boston. The number 
registered in these places is given, and it 
amounts in all to 1137. Supposing that 
two-thirds of these registered women actu- 
ally voted, which is about the proportion 
prevailing last year, this gives 758 omitted 
from the printed returns this year. Adding 
this number to the secretary’s returns, we 
have a corrected total of 2725, to be set 
against a reported vote of 2291, last year. 

Unfortunately, however, it turns out, on 
inspection, that the returns both of regis- 
tration and voting for 1879 are also of but 
little value. The secretary’s circular asked 
in good faith for the returns for ‘‘1879,” 
and again for ‘‘1880.” The object was to 
have the first year’s experience in one col- 
umn, and the second year’sin another. But 
to do this correctly, the two years should 
have been designated 1879 80 and 1880-1, re- 
spectively. For want of this, the statistics 
are all in confusion. The cities generally 
choese their officers in autumn, and the 
towns in spring; but they belong in the 
same year, so far as the experiment is con- 
cerned. Thisexplains why towns like Con- 
cord, Melrose, and many others, are report- 
ed as registering nobody the first year and 
many the second year. In reality the reg- 
istration of most of these towns began in 
1879, and the votes were given in 1880. The 
second year’s voting took place in the cities 
in 1880, but did not occur in the towns till 
March, too late to be got into the secreta- 
ry’s report. Insome of the towns it has 
not yet occurred. This has presented a 
difficulty which has been got over in differ- 
ent ways by the different town clerks. I 
have been permitted by the secretary of 
State—a most faithful and honorab’e of- 
ficial—to look over many of the original re- 
turns; and must express the opinion that 
they are so confused by this uncertainty as 
to be almost wholly valueless. The only 








one among the four totals which really tells 
the story it was meant to tell, is that which 
gives the number registered in 1880. This 
probably exhibits some approach to accu- 
racy—the total number being 4566. But 
all comparisons between this and last year’s 
total of registration are worthless, because 
in many towns where registration took 
place in 1879, it is confounded by the town 
clerks with that of 1880. 

I began to examine these statistics in the 
strong hope that they might yield some 
valuable ground of comparison; but it is 
not so, as tothe Stateasa whole. The only 
really definite items for purposes of com- 
parison are those in regard to a few cities. 
Thus for Worcester we know that (in 1879) 
162 women registered and 101 voted; while, 
in 1880, 81 registered and 45 voted. In 
Cambridge (in 1879) 159 registered and 136 
voted, while in 1880, 105 registered and 57 
voted. In Newton (in 1879) 93 registered 
and 74 voted. In Fall River (in 1879) 96 
registered and 88 voted; while in 1880, 97 
registered and 40 voted. In Lowell (in 1879) 
152 registered and 140 voted; while in 1880, 
156 registered and 80 voted. In all these 
cities, either the law requiring check-lists 
to be sealed up was disregarded, or the offi- 
cials had kept a duplicate list, as to women 
voters. These facts are authentic, as far as 
they go. But the comparisons as to towns 
are of little value, until we know from each 
town clerk just how he construed the in- 
quiry; and three of the four totals are al- 
most valueless for the same reason. 

T. W. H. 


oe 
oe 


CONCORD TOWN MEETING. 





It is our plain duty as individuals to do 
all in our power to night every wrong which 
we ourselves have inflicted, and it is no less 
the duty of a town to avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, doing acts of injustice; and if the laws 
require a town to act unjustly, it cannot 
properly do any less than ask for a change 
in the laws so as to be able to act justly in 
future. We all admit it to be unjust fora 
town to govern its men without their con- 
sent. Is it any less unjust for a town to 
govern its women without their consent? 
It is as tyrannical an act for a town to vote 
away the money of its adult female citizens, 
who cannot vote in town meeting for or 
against such appropriations, as it was for 
England to tax our fathers a century ago; 
and as it is to-day for Massachusetts to tax 
an adult male citizen a single dollar unless 
he is represented in the Legislature. 

Government based upon submission and 
not on consent, is as unjust in a town as it 
is in a State, and taxation without represen- 
tation isas tyrannical an act on the part of 
a townas it is for a commonwealth. When 
therefore the article ‘‘to see whether the 
town will, by its vote or otherwise, ask the 
Legis!ature to extend to women who are 
citizens the right to hold town offices and 
to vote in town affairs on the same terms 
as male citizens” came before Concord 
town meeting we confidently looked for a 
respectful consideration of the matter. The 
ancient reputation of the town, the noble 
character of some of its living citizens, 
seemed almost to require such action at its 
hands. It seemed impossible that‘the de- 
scendantsof men who were ready to die to 
establish a government based on consent, 
as being the only just foundation on which 
a government can rest, should desire to ex- 
clude women from taking part in town af- 
fairs any longer time than was absolutely 
necessary to effect a change in the law, 
which now disfranchises them. It seemed 
impossible that the sons of those noble sires 
who thought a pitiful tax of three pence a 
pound on tea, when laid on them by a Par- 
liament in which they were not represented, 
was so outrageous an act of tyranny that 
death itself was to be preferred to submis- 
sion, should not gladly seize every oppor- 
tunity which offered of at least expressing 
the wish that they themselves may be re- 
lieved from the necessity any longer of tax- 
ing women, in precisely a similar way, with- 
out their consent. 

The newspapers however inform us that 
when the matter came up, Judge Hoar ex- 
pressed the opinion that the article was not 
one which it was competent for the town to 
act upon, inasmuch as no such question had 
been submitted to the towns of the com- 
monwealth by the Legislature, and upon his 
motion the town voted to ‘‘dismiss the arti- 
cle!” A most sad degeneration! Did Con- 
cord town meetings a century or more ago 
wait for any similar authority or request 
from the Provincial Assembly before ex- 
pressing very decided opinions on the rights 
and wrongs of the colonists? By no means! 
The towns as such and generally through 
the colony really took part in the steps 
which finally led to our independence, and 





they took these steps as towns, in some in- 
stances years before independence was de 
clared. No Judge Hoar of that day would 
have been tolerated by the lovers of liberty 
anywhere. He would very justly have been 
considered and treated asa Tory. Any man 
who had ventured in town meeting in those 
days to declare that the town as such had 
no right to express an opinion in behalf of the 
rights of the colonists, simply because the 
Provincial Assembly had not authorized or 
asked for any such opinion, would have 
been driven out of town, and treated like 
any of the other noxious conspirators 
against the rights and liberties of his coun- 
try. Have towns under our constitution 
any less power to express opinions on great 
public questions than towns had under the 
Provincial Charter? Have we by our fun- 
damental law,—by our own act—limited 
our own power in town meetings more 
strictly than the king did under his charter? 
Have we less power now that we are sov- 
ereigns than we had as subjects? 

The towns of Concord, Acton, Carlisle 
and Lincoln unite in sending a representa- 
tive to the Legislature. According to Judge 
Hoar these towns cannot properly express 
an opinion in reference to their own town 
government, or suggest to the Legislature 
how such government may be improved, 
because the Legislature, made up of repre- 
sentatives similarly chosen by towns and 
cities, has not asked for or authorized the 
expression of any such opinion. Does the 
principal usually ask for power from his 
agent? According to our bill of rights, the 
towns of Concord, Acton, Carlisle and Lin- 
coln may actually instruct their representa- 
tive to vote for the very bill now pending 
before the Legislature granting Municipal 
Suffrage for women; the very bill which we 
have framed and desire to see passed!* Ac- 
cording to Judge Hoar, towns cannot prop- 
erly ask to be enabled by law to govern 
women justly, or to be freed from the ne- 
cessity of taxing them tyrannically. Our 
bill of rights on the contrary, declares that 
the people have aright ‘‘to request of the 
legislative body by way of addresses, peti- 
tions or remonstrances redress of the griev- 
ances they suffer.” What was there then 
to prevent Concord town meeting from re- 
questing the Legislature, in either of these 
three ways to extend Municipal Suffrage to 
women? Do towns suffer no wrong when 
the law obliges them to govern women un- 
justly? Have towns vo grievance which 
they can properly ask to have removed so 
long as they are obliged as now to tax wo- 
men tyrannically? 

It was absurd therefore, for any man, 
and especially so for one who had been a 
justice of our Supreme Court, to get up. in 
town meeting and assert that a town must 
wait for authority from the Legislature be- 
fure it can present an address, petition or 
remonstrance calling on the Legislature to 
redress any public wrong, or to remove any 
grievance which the town believed to exist 
in its form of government. Anciently, 
towns and parishes were one, and towns 
then did actually vote on religious and sec- 
ular matters at the same meeting. There 
was nothing then to prevent a discussion, 
and the expression of opinion, it,may be, 
on infant baptism at the same time and 
place when appropriations were being made 
for the maintenance of highways or the 
support of schools, the poor, etc., and not 
only is there no law to-day to prevent a 
town from expressing an opinion on any 
subject which it considers of sufficient pub- 
lic interest, but it is beyond all controversy 
that our bill of rights plainly secures to the 
people in town meeting assembled, and also 
to any other orderly and peaceful assembly 
of the people, the right to demand of the 
Legislature attention to the wrongs and 
grievances under which they feel them- 
selves to be suffering; and no Legislature 
would hesitate for a moment respectfully to 
listen to any such address, petition or re- 
monstrance. And can any subject be im- 
agined of more real moment or of greater 
public interest than that at the earliest mo- 
ment possible the three hundred and twen- 
ty-six towns in the commonwealth may be 
relieved from the existing necessity of gov- 
erning women unjustly and of taxing them 
tyrannically? 

We cannot forget that the men of prop- 
erty in Concord, who dismissed this appeal 
for justice, save every year of their lives 
about one-fifth in the amount of their taxes 
by the unjust treatment of women. How 
such men can meet Louisa Alcott without 
feeling that she may very properly look 
upon them as receivers of stolen goods, we 
cxnnot imagine. Has not the money taken 
by their votes from her unjustly and with- 
out her consent every year saved just so 


* Since the above was written the House has pass- 
ed upon and defeated the measure.—Ep. 





much being taken from their own vockets? 

The papers go on to say, that having 
given this troublesome matter of ours its 
quietus for the present, the town of Concord 
proceeded (this time under authority from 
the Legislature) to vote in favor of granting 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
yeas 78 nays 77! If women had been pres- 
ent with the right to vote, the result might 
have been different; but tre Legislature had 
not asked for their opinion on this subject, 
but only for that of the men. Women had 
no voice in town meeting, and nobody there 
represented them. Why should any wo- 
man really care a pin about such a matter? 
Why indeed should any woman desire to 
do so unfeminine a thing as to vote against 
having a Gram-shop next door to her own 
house, or next door to the place where her 
children go to school? Have not women 
now all the rights in town meeting that they 
desire, cr ought properly to have? Do 
not Judge Hoar and his associates represent 
them well enough? 

All that we hoped for was the expression 
of the opinion of the men of Concord that 
they favored the grant of equal privileges 
in town meetings to towns women; and 
for such an expression of opinion they had 
the best of all reasons, viz.: that the per- 
sonal and property rights of every woman 
in town are just as much affected by action 
in town meeting as the personal and prop 
erty rights of every man there are affected. 

But the old historic town, following the 
advice of one who knew better, has been 
unwilling to say, ‘‘We wish we could clear 
ourselves from the necessity now imposed 
on us by law of acting unjustly, even ty- 
rannically toward women!” Can it be pos- 
sible that the town has so degenerated that 
it actuaily wishes to hold on to the right to 
plunder its women? Does the town now- 
adays care less for justice than it does for 
pelf, less for right than the ability to’get its 
liquor easily and without going or sending 
to Boston for it? Can it possibly be so base 
as to be actuated by the desire to gather in 
alittle money, even though unjustly ob- 
tained, or to make the very little sum it will 
receive from licenses to sell liquor? 

The little men and little women of Con- 
cord by and by, when grown up, will be 
ashamed of the record of the proceedings 
of the last annual meeting, and will wish 
to see it expunged; and they will be ready 
enough then to answer on the spot the 
sophistries of any Judge Hoar of that day, 
if any such be found, and vote him down. 

Till then, let us be thankful it is the bat- 
tle of Lexington we celebrate—and Lexing- 
ton true to its ancient glory, and having no 
one to mislead its citizens, now stands re- 
corded in favor of granting equal munici- 
pal rights to women! Ina meeting where 
about one hundred voters were present, our 
motion was carried 16 to 2, the large major- 
ity of those present by their silence ex- 
pressing their willingness that the trial 
should and ought to be made, whether wo- 
men cannot be governed as justly in all re- 
spects as if they were born men. 
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A MEMORIAL FOR MRS. CHURCHILL. 

Our dear Mrs. Churchill, who left us so 
suddenly, and is mourned so truly by those 
who knew her, was a friend of the people 
as wellas of women specially. We who 
met her intimately, do most sincerely la- 
ment her untimely ‘taking off;’ we miss 
her earnest spirit, and her outspoken word; 
a word which could be always rejoiced in 
as coming from a loyal soul; we have need 
of her in our work for: women and human- 
ity. Itisan ennobling belief that she yet 
delights in the work she commenced here, 
and that she ‘‘will not leave us nor forsake 
us.” 

Allow me to call the attention of the com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Woman’s Club 
to the memorial of General Uhl, noticed in 
your “Concerning Women” column of 
JourNAL for April 9, ard to suggest that to 
a friend of the people, as was General Uhl, 
and Mrs. Churchill, it seems nothing could 
be more grateful as a memorial, than some- 
thing for the use of the people, to be named 
after her. Let this be a drinking fountain 
for mankind and animals, even, and her 
name becomes perpetuated in works of be- 
nevolence and relief to others, in an im- 
perishable manner, to which the erection of 
a tall shaft, with the most true and tender 
inscription is not to be compared. I would, 
if it were agreeable to her surviving rela- 
tives, place a bust of this noble worker 
above the fountain, and inscribe a few 
strong and fitting words thereon to keep 
the knowledge of her labors before the gen- 
erations of the future. Such memorial to 
me is glorious; and keeps the memory of 
our dead ever green in our thoughts. 

Lita Barney SAYLes. 








—— 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Sara ANDREWS SPENCER at Wash- 
ington has organizeda D. C. Social Science 
Association. ' 


Miss Frora Torrey Waastarr, of 
Paola, Kansas, has been admitted to the bar. 
She is the second woman lawyer admitted 
in this State. 


Mrs. Fenno Tupor, of thiscity, has pre- 
sented the Massachusetts Historical Society 
with fifty autograph letters from John 
Quincy Adams. 





Mrs. J. B. Frxcu, of Lincoln, is an en- 
thusiastic worker in the temperance cause, 
and an earnest advocate of the cause of 
equal rights for women. 


Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks, president of 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association, 
is very ably editing the woman’s depart- 
ment in the Omaha Republican. 


Miss Ipa Boruer, of Germany, has opened 
a studio on Franklin street, No. 13, room 3. 
She shows some remarkably fine specimens 
of her work. Call and see her. 


Mrs. M. C. BrrrenBENDER, secretary of 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association, 
is associated with her husband in the edi- 
torial management of the Osceola Reeord. 


Miss Emma Kinney held the position of 
engrossing clerk of the last Senate in Ne- 
braska, Miss OuTcaT enrolling clerk and 
Miss STRICKLAND engrossing clerk of the 
House. 


Mrs, A. B, Perctvat collected the curi- 
ous facts which appeared in a late number 
of this paper, of Women Jurors, a hundred 
and eighty-six years ago, in Beverly Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mrs. M. N. WiiKrns at the March meet- 
ing in Stowe, Vermont, was chosen town 
superintendent of schools, and she will per- 
form the duties of the office agreeably to 
the expressed wish of the town. 


Mrs. M. R. Frevp, of the New Orleans 
Times, read an address on ‘‘Women in 
Journalism” before the late meeting of the 
Louisiana Press Association. She was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention and often 
applauded. 


Mrs. GEAR, the wife of the Governor of 
Ohio, has, with the help of several ladies, 
been engaged in encasing the torn battle 
flags of the State in strong gauze, that they 
may be kept from harm and yet not con- 
cealed from sight. 


Mrs. 8. E. Fereuson, president of the 
Thayer Co. Nebraska W. 8. Association, 
and Mrs. MAarTHaA VERMILLION, corres- 
ponding secretary of the same society, are 
earnest and enthusiastic workers in the 
cause of equal rights for women. 


Miss ARMA Harkness, of this city, who 
took the second prize of the Paris Conser- 
vatory for violin playing in 1880, will com- 
pete again this year for the first prize, and 
her chances for succe’s in the contest are 
admitted by many who have heard her re- 
cent efforts. 


Mrs. M. H. Wiiaire M. D. graduated 
from the Pennsylvania Medical University 
at Philadelphia, in 1856 and commenced 
practice in Crawfordsville Indiana, the 
same year, where she still resides, loved and 
honored and with abundant occupation in 
her profession. She expects to keep in the 
first ranks at least twenty years longer. 


Mrs. OLIVER WENDELL Homes, Jr., has 
just sold one of the beautiful pieces of em- 
broidery which were at the Boston Art Mu- 
seum, for five hundred dollars. Itisa view 
of the Charles River wrought on dark-blue 
satin. Aside from the fact that it is always 
pleasant to see men or women use their 
talents, this will help some young women, 
who foolishly are unwilling to work for 
pay, to see that wealthy women are not 
above receiving remuneration for work 
done by them. 


Miss Frances E. Wii.arp, who is now 
vigorously prosecuting temperance work in 
the South, under the auspices of the Wo- 
man’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, has found efficient aid in Mrs. 
GrorGe Huise McLzop, of Baltimore. It 
is proposed to organize auxiliaries in the 
leading cities, preparatory to more thorough 
efforts next year. Richmond, Va. ; Wil- 
mington and Raleigh, N. C. ; Charleston, 
Columbia, Spartanburgh, and Aiken, 8. C.; 
Savannah and Atlanta, Ga.; Mobile, New 
Orleans, Memphis. Knoxville, and Louis- 
ville are on the list of engagements made or 
projected. The heartiest interest 1s mani- 
fested by the best classes of thoroughly 
Southern people, 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
HER JURY. 
A lily rooted in a sacred soil, 
Arrayed with those who neither spin or toil; 
Dinah, the preacher, through the purple air, 
Forever in her gentle evening prayer 
Shall plead for Her—what ear too deaf to hear? 
“As if she spoke to some one very near.” 
And he of storied Florence, whose great heart 
Broke for its human error; wrapped apart, 
And scorching in the swift, prophetic fame 
Of passion for late holiness, and shame 
Than untried glory grander, gladder, higher— 
Deathiess, for Her, he ‘‘testifies by fire.” 
A statoe fair and firm on marble feet, 
Womanhood’s woman, Dorothea, sweet 
As strength, and strong as tenderness, to make 
A “straggle with the dark” for white light’s sake, 
Immortal stands, unanswered speaks. Shall they 
Of Her great hand the moulded, breathing clay, 
Her fit, select, and proud survivors be? 
Possess the life eternal, and not She ? 
~—Harper's Magazine for May. 
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ADDRESS TO THE N. E. WOMAN’S CLUB. 








BY J. A. SPRAGUE. 


(Contributed to the Poetical Picnic.} 
© Club of many hopes and fears, 
© Club of promise fine, 
O Clab the first, and Club unique 
In days lang syne; 
© Mother Club, what was thy birth? 
How rose this goodly form we view? 
Who led the youthful Club so well 
Through untrod paths and dangers new? 
While thus I mused, a goodly crew 
Defiled before my watching eyes, 
And softly came the answer then 
Dispelling all my just surprise, 
“To gather well in union strong 
The scattered force of Wonan's wit, 
A fitting leader, need we most, 
And ‘Sever-ance’ at our head shall sit. 


** *Gainst outer ills we'll build a wall; 

Then rose our ‘Se-wall’, strong and high, 
Dig here a ‘Pit, man,’ dig it deep, 

Our base so ‘Low’ shall time defy. 
A body now we needs must have; 

Pass down the line, we pause at P; 
“Pea-body’ forms a figure fine, 

We'll take the two, and wish ’twere three. 
“*Here’s ‘Goddard’ heights, without the ‘Saint,’ 

Behold our ‘Chainey’ rich and rare, 
Translucent in the light of Club; 

Around these twain, soft blows the air, 
Now louder still the summons came 

“What man has done “May’’ woman do!’ 
Then rose our ‘Starr,’ and e’en if set 

Its lovely radiance still shines through. 


“*We’'ve dug our ‘Well’s’ refreshing depth, 
We've placed a mighty ‘Stone’ beside, 
We've rank and file, in order set, 
We're sweeping on with rising tide; 
In realms of thought there came a change; 
The curious world its search began, 
The growing Club the influence felt, 
And Woman joined the quest with man. 


“Then on our flag a ‘Howe’ we placed, 
Our everlasting token still,— 
How shall we eat, how shall we drink? 
How best our woman's sphere shall fill? 
How shall we write, how shall we speak? 
How shall we dress, how sew, how teach? 
How shall we marry, how work, how sleep? 
How shall we study, plant, and preach? 


“*The big round world in chorus joins, 
Oar whirling brains for rest may plead, 
The Woman's Club shall know no rest, 
Our J. Ward Howe has got the lead.” 
Then hail, all hail, the Woman's Club! 
Whose pillars are bright hope and trust! 
Long may the years enrich its stores, 
Till Time himeelf has turned to dust! 


e one hundred other verses relating to equally 
uable members were omitted for want of time.] 





After reading the above the Club sang the follow- 
ing song for the Woman's Club at the mature age of 
thirteen years. : 

Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
And days when Club was young, 

Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
heir memories left unsung? 


Our Club has reaped in many a field 
ralfilling se fine, 

But paused at many a problem hard 
Bin’ auld lang syne. 

We've tried our strength in sha!low waves 
We've sunk our baited line, 

Yet seas of depth and breadth we've crossed 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 

Then give the hand, O trusty Club, 
And here’s a hand of mine, 

While trath and faith I swear to thee 

Then surely, Club, you'll do your part, 
And surely, I'll do mine, 

And we’!l pledge anew our fealty here 
Por auld lang syne. 








ANNA FULLER. 


BY ALEXIS VERI. 


T have a little story to tell, which I pray 
that you will hear, because it is true. It 
did not happen as it would if I could have 
made it up; but, when a problem is given 
us to solve, we canhot state the conditions 
ourse] ves. 

It was an afternoon in early spring. The 
snow had all passed into the earth, except 
in a few sheltered spots, and in the streets 
the dust was blowing. Eleanor Armstrong 
drove up alone in her buggy to take Anna 
Fuller to ride. While they are arranging 
the carriage afghan, and deciding which 
way to go, let me tell youa few facts about 
the prettier of thetwo young ladies. Twen- 
ty-seven years ago, Anna Fuller was born 
in that fine old house which they have just 
left. It is a pleasant place with a view of 
the sea from its upper windows; and the 
old stone lion on the steps has been the 
wonder and plaything for three generations 
of children. Anna is the e’dest of nine, 





three of whom died before their mother. 
After a decent interval, their father married 
again, and now two more children clamber 
over the old lion, and put their fingers into 
his harmless mouth. But we must hasten 
on after Miss Armstrong’s buggy, or its two 
occupants will soon be out of hearing. 

“Eleancr, I have been wanting to see 
you to talk over my situation, for sometimes 
it seems hopeless.” 

Eleanor’s grave, sweet face looked sym- 
pathetically at her friend. 

‘Is your home so very unpleasant?” 

“It is very uncertain, to say the least. I 
feel that I have no fixed position. There 
cannot be two heads tos household without 
constant uneasiness and discomfort. A 
home, to be started right, should consist 
first of a single married couple—they are 
the two main roots united ina single stem— 
and then of their children. Any one else 
isan outsider and disconnected. Now, I 
am not young enough to be considered Mrs. 
Fuller’s child, and though 1 have more in- 
terest in mother’s children than she, yet as 
father’s wife, she isthe nominal head of the 
house.” 

‘Is she unkind to you?” 

“Not especially, except in marrying fa- 
ther. Eleanor, a man who marries a sec- 
ond time should be compelled by law to 
divide a certain portion of his property 
among his first wife’s children. I haye no 
money at all of my own, and I never could 
induce father to give me anallowance, so I 
am a dependent in my father’s house. There 
are not many things that impose a worse 
slavery than an entire lack of money.” 

“I have noticed that myself among the 
girls,” said Eleanor. ‘And it does not 
seem to make much difference whether 
their fathers are rich or poor, unless they 
are generous and have only daughters. 
You remember in getting up the leap-year 
party, what a planning and contriving and 
meeting and managing there was to make 
the least possible out-lay of money. If 
young men had given the party, they would 
simply have taken out their pocket-books, 
and then gone about their business.” 

Anna did not tell her friend that her fa- 
ther had a tight grasp on his property, and 
that she went without many things rather 
than ask him for them; because, though 
dear friends, there was yet a curtain of 
self-respect or restraint between them which 
each was moved to draw over any picture 
of wounded pride. She spoke at length. 

‘Eleanor, I have thought I would give 
anything in the world, if I could find an 
honorable means of supporting myself. At 
the time father married, I took refuge with 
Aunt John for a little while, and then en- 
gaged myself to teach in Miss Foster’s semi- 
nary. I taught therea year and a half, and 
I never got less satisfaction out of anything. 
It was a fashionable school, and most of the 
girls were wealthy, and very few had brains 
or were encouraged to use them if they 
had; and, perhaps it was my own fault, 
but 1 never saw a more flippant and frivo- 
lous and selfish set. They were all too im- 
mature for me, though some of them not 
much younger, and most of the teachers 
were very much older, and rather narrow- 
minded and soured, so I nearly starved for 
companionship. Then I have always been 
associated with boys both at school and at 
home, and a household composed of all 
girls and women is so forlorn and dreary, 
I don’t wonder people grow out of shape in 
such an unnatural and unhealthful atmos- 
phere, The pay that I got there left me 
very little, and I did not see that 1 did my- 
self or any one else any good by my stay 
there.” 

“‘Why did you go there? Why did you 
not take a public schoolif you wished to be 
away from home for a while.” 

Anna blushed alittle. ‘I suppose I ought 
to be ashamed, but, as matters stand now, 
there is a loss of social position when a 
woman does anything outside of the house 
for which she receives pay. It is perfectly 
proper tor the Hill girls to runa sewing- 
machine twelve hours in the day to make 
their finery, and never have any leisure for 
reading or kindness or anything pleasant, 
but while they stay at home, and do noth- 
ing for any one but themselves, they retain 
their social position and can look down 
upon me asa toiler for my bread. Then 
again, if I were ina public school, 1 shouid 
be in bondage to a committee—I escaped 
that at Miss Foster’s—and they are often 
the most wooden-headed men in the town, 
and not always gentlemen. If women were 
on the committee, the teachers might stand 
a better chance, that is, if the women were 
broad-minded and educated, for they might 
be more sympathetic and quicker sighted 
and not impose such a continual drudgery 
of written examinations. But, it is more 
difficult to get a position than you suppose. 
I have made one or two unsuccessful appli- 
cations. I don’t want to advertise for a 
situation like a servant girl, and risk going 
among unpleasant strangers. I think teach- 
ing ought to be highly esteemed as preach- 
ing. My mother taught school before she 
was married, and considered it an honor; 
but now, so many engage in it who are not 
ladies,”"—Anna spoke hesitatingly and then 
hastily,—‘‘that is, I mean girls out of com- 
mon families, who are very good perhaps, 
but have no manners and no ideas of socie- 
ty, and who look upon teaching as a trade. 





That and the great number who attempt it, 
has lowered it in rank, so that it makes it 
hard for any girl of refinement except in 
the highest grades. Then, 1 don’t think 
the teachers are much called on or invited 
into society. How many, for instance, do 
you Know in this town?” 

“I know Ella Raymond—she was in our 
class at school. But I think you have not 
stated the matter fairly. It is not because 
they are teachers that I do not know them. 
Any gir) that 1 liked, I should like just as 
well, and invite to my house just as quick- 
ly if she became a teacher as before. But 
most of the regular teachers are from out 
of town and are not permanently located 
here, and I don’t know anything of their 
families. Then my sisters and myself have 
been out of school so long that we have no 
connection there, andI seldom meet the 
teachers, and one can’t call upon every 
one.” 

“That is just it. Do you wonder then 
that I don’t care to undertake something 
where there is neither honor nor profit? If 
there were a lack of money in our house, I 
could go to work courageously; but now I 
might work ten years and be no further 
along than before. I could live without 
happiness, I suppose, but I could not live 
without hope.” 

“You might get married.” 

“Yes, or I might die. That sounds too 
much lik> father. I overheard him and 
Aunt John talking just after it was known 
that he was going to get married. ‘Well, 
Joseph,’ said Aunt John, ‘what provision 
are you going to make for Anna? She 
won’t fancy the new ma much, I’m think- 
ing. !t won’t make so much difference 
with the boys and the little girls.’ ‘Oh 
well,’ said father, ‘Anna will be getting 
married one of these days, and will make 
a home for herself.’ ‘Any present prospect 
of it?’ said Aunt. ‘It’s about time she was 
looking round.’ ‘I don’t see any chance 
just now. Can’t you recommend some one? 
At any rate, she will probably get married 
some time, and I can’t be left alone with no 
one to keep the house and take care of the 
children.’” 

*‘Why does not Aunt John do something 
for you herself?” 

“‘Any one who did not know her would 
think she might, as she is a wealthy widow 
and father’s only sister; but there is no per- 
son so intensely selfish as a rich invalid with 
no one to care for but him or herself. She 
lives in handsome style, and has invited me 
to her house several times when she wanted 
a young person to amuse her. I suppose I 
ought to be grateful, but she requires a 
great deal of attention. It is her principle, 
‘If any one is waiting for me to die, they 
may wait on me a little while I’m alive;’ so 
she keeps everybody round her trotting. 
It’s getting late, Eleanor, and the wheels are 
splashed with mud. Isn’t it time to turn 
homeward? Frank Jones asked me to go 
to the concert to-night. You and Harry 
will be there, I suppose.” 

‘*Yes; and, Anna, did you know cousin 
Will is coming home next week, only for a 
short time, though; but I am going to make 
a little company for him.” 

Anna’s face broke intoasmile. ‘‘I shall 
be so glad to see him. What good times 
we and all our old set used to have. Tell 
me about your party, and let me see if I 
have anything to wear.” 

And then each took arein, which was 
their fashion of driving sometimes, and 
talked about dresses and salads and how 
many sets there would be room for in the 
parlors, until the smoky odor of a bon-fire 
greeted them as they drove up to Anna’s 
house. The younger Fullers had raked up 
a heap of withered leaves and grass in the 
side yard, and were shouting and leaping 
about the burning pile like so many young 
savages. 

‘‘There’s little Helen out there with 
them. That child will catch her death 
o’cold on the damp ground, and then be 
sick again all night with the croup.” 

Anna bade her friend a hasty good night, 
carried the child screaming into the house, 
and Eleanor drove off home. The next 
happy time they met was at Eleanor’s party. 
It was an impromptu little affair, planned 
two weeks beforehand. There were enough 
for three sets; and two or three more who 
talked and looked at the albums. Anna 
danced with Will Burnham four times, and 
with somebody else every other time but 
one. That time she talked with Judge 
Armstrong, with whom she was quite a 
favorite, and gave up a partner that she 
might have had to a pale, shy girl who had 
not enjoyed herself much before. Anna 
wore her black silk with pale blue satin 
ribbons and a necklace, descended from her 
mother’s mother, Mrs. Governor Bartlett. 
Anna had not enjoyed a party so much for 
a year, consequently she looked prettier 
than she had for that same length of time. 

She was escorted home by Will Burnham. 
They walked through the shadows of the 
elms whose fretted arches were filled with 
‘April's ivory moonlight,” and he told her 
that he was engaged to a girl in Cincinnati. 

When Anna undid her hair that night, 
the enjoyment of the party seemed a thing 
of the past. She had not thought of mar- 
rying Will Burnham any more than he had 
thought of marrying her. She had never 
had a serious Offer, a fact which might be 





uncommon outside of New England, though 
rather more attention than her father’s 
money and her own attractiveness might 
insure; but it seemed a hard condition that 
he, after they had enjoyea themselves to- 
gether, should be at liberty to marry this 
girl, orany one of twenty others that he 
might choose, for Will had travelled con- 
siderably, and had good prospects, while 
she was left without liberty of choice and 
two years older than when they last met. 
It was not pangs of unrequited love, then, 
that made her disturb her little sister’s sleep 
by moving about in the bed, but a feeiing 
of injustice that she could not help herself, 
This brought up her old troubles, and set 
her again to thinking what she could do. 
She had not wholly recovered from some of 
her early delusions. Two weeks later, she 
dropped a plethoric parcel into the post- 
office. She felt, as it disappeared in the 
stream of letters, that she had cast a baited 
hook into the water, and she waited anxious- 
ly for a bite. She waited a month, and 
then one noon her father brought home two 
letters. The first was from the publisher, 
declining her manuscript, as he already had 
more of the same kind than he could soon 
publish. The second was from Aunt John, 
announcing that her heart had been troub- 
ling her of late, and that she needed a great 
deal of fanning to keep the breath of life in 
her body, that the doctor thought 1t best for 
her to go early to the sea-shore this summer, 
and that she should expect Anna at her 
house ready to accompany her thither on 
the tenth of June, Anna went, stayed a 
month; and then her aunt thought she did 
not need her any longer, so she spent July 
and August athome, Eleanor Armstrong 
was away al] that time at the mountains, 
and visiting friends, so that they did not 
meet except by letters till the middle of 
September. On afternoon Anna went out 
on anerrand. She wore a shade hat, and a 
white lawn dress over a black skirt, and 
felt an uncomfortable kind of last sum- 
mer’s appearance when she met the Hill 
girls in their new fall suits. But when she 
saw Eleanor’s heaming face she forgot the 
odious relation which a change of seasons 
bears to a change of clothes, and the two 
were soon walking and talking earnestly. 

“I have at last made up my mind for some- 
thing,” said Anna. ‘‘Iam going to Boston 
for the next school year to learn the Kinder- 
garten method, and then I think I shall 
start a little school of my own somewhere. 
Aunt John has advanced the money, and I 
hope I shall be able to do something.” 

She made an effort to speak cheerfully, 
which was evident to her friend. 

‘‘But, Anna, I am to be married next win- 
ter, and I don’t want you to be gone tbe 
whole year. Do you really want to go?” 

‘I don’t know that | am specially en- 
thused with the idea of teaching this me- 
thod, though I think it is an admirable one, 
but I must have some regular employment, 
and a foot-hold in the world, if it is no big 
ger than a saucer.” 

“Yes, but if it occupies your time only 
and not your head and heart, it won't be 
satisfactory.” 

‘Eleanor, it is so easy to be heroic in 
imagination. In my early school days, I 
thought 1 was a genius, and if any one had 
told me that, after I had been graduated 
seven years, I should have accomplished no 
more than I have, I should scornfully have 
repelled the suggestion. Weare not will- 
ing to pay the price of victory. We want 
todoas Xerxes did—you see I have been 
looking up my history—sit in georgeous ap- 
parel upon a marble throne, just above the 
field and serenely survey our army conquer- 
ing. But the battleis not given to strangers 
and lookers-on. We want to be good and 
great, and yet young and carefree. We 
don’t want to put our beauty and health and 
fresh spirits into the work, and when we 
have attained our object, be so experienced 
and battle-worn that we can’t enjoy the suc- 
cess. But I believe we are never fit for 
anything till we have learned that the re- 
ward is in the work, not in the result, and 
that nothing is satisfactory except the con 
sciousness of trying to do right. My pur- 
pose henceforth will be to provide for my- 
self, which seems to me the most generous 
and wide-spread benevoleuce that any one 
can confer upon the world at first. I want 
to get a place whereI can plant my two 
feet, and feel that they have a right there; 
but now I am uneasily shifting from one to 
another, that is, from father’s house to Aunt 
John’s, and back agair without present 
comfort or future hope. Then, after I can 
take care of myself, I will see if Ican make 
a home for some of the younger children 
that most need it.” 

The two walked on in silent sympathy. 
Eleanor thereby expressed more admiration 
and respect than any language could have 
done. When they reached Anna’s gate, she 
said: 
“I do wish you wer'n’t going away; and 
you are not well, either, Anna.” 

“If I could do just as I liked, I would go 
into business with uncle Henry. You know 
he needs an assistant in the bank. But he 
has the old Bible ideas in regard to women, 
and as he is rather an elderly man, and a 
rigorous church-member, it is hopeless to 


attempt to change them.” 
The two talked at the gate till Harry Wil- 


bur came along. The three talked till the 





tea-bell rang. Anna would have liked to in- 
vite them in, but she reflected that there 
was nothing for supper but ginger-snaps 
and appie-sauce, and that those might be 
partially devoured by the young Fullers be- 
fore she and her friends could get to the 
table; eo she checked her hospitable inten- 
tions, and suffered them to go away un- 
asked. 

The next week brought doctor’s weather, 
cold and rainy at a season when most peo- 
ple had not begun to put on thick clothing 
or build their fires.’ One chilly, cheerless 
morning, Eleanor heard that Anna Fuller 
had typhoid fever. She went to the house 
at once, and afterwards as often as the doc- 
tor; but their visits were not needed long. 
Anna Fuller died. The torture was con- 
tinued a little too long, and the same fire 
that burned away the stake, consumed her 
heart. Many came and wept at her funeral. 
Eleanor Armstrong sent a pillow of flowers 
with ‘‘Rest” on it;and Aunt John gavea cress 
that must have cost thirty dollars. Will 
Burnham wrote a letter of condolence. Her 
name was chiseled on the old family monu- 
ment; and next spring Mr. and Mrs. Fuller 
had a bay window and piazza put on to 
their house, and the parlors re-carpeted. 
Eleanor Armstrong missed her friend. 

I have told the story of Anna Fuller’s 
life as far as I can follow it, and if any heart 
has been touched by this record, it has not 
been written in vain. 





> 
A GLIMPSE OF GUNNISON. 





Epitor JouRNAL:—Thinking your read- 
ers may like to hear again from Mrs. Glea- 
son, whose successful business career in 
Colorado was recently reported in your 
pages as ‘‘A Chapter in One Woman’s Ex- 
perience,” I enclose part of her last letter. 
The incredible rapidity with which Gunni- 
son, in common with other western cities, 
has developed, makes one wonder if the 
nursery-tale of ‘“‘Jack and his Beanstalk” 
was not a prophecy. 

FRANcEs Stoucnton BAILEY. 

Providence, R. I. 

GuNNISON, GuNNISON Co., Con. } 
Nov. 28, 1880. f 

On the whole, so far as my letters speak 
of matters here, they give a correct idea, 
except where I said ‘‘froma city of five 
houses this has grown to twenty, and more 
going up.” All true at the time of writing, 
but, should readers not notice the date, 
August, 1879, it might mislead any who 
were thinking of coming out here. At 
present I do not know how many buildings 
there are, but within bounds, should say 
two hundred, including West Gunnison, 
which is an extension of the town proper 
toward the river. From a ‘city’ of five 
log cabins in the spring of ’79, we have 
now many buildings that would be an or- 
nament to any eastern city. We have a 
fine large court house of brick, and four 
hotels, two of wood, one of brick, and the 
last nearly finished of handsome white cut 
stone, two stories and a basement, named 
the Tabor House. I can assure any so- 
journers from the East, who may visit us 
another season, that they will find as good 
accommodations and table at the Tabor 
House as they have been accustomed to at 
home. We have three churches nearly 
finished, and a large two-story stone schoo) 
house. There are several large stone store 
buildings going up, of two and three sto- 
ries in height, and many foundations laid 
for stores and residences to be pushed for- 
ward in the spring. It is confidently pre- 
dicted that a thousand buildings will be 
put up here in the spring. We have a tele- 
graph line connecting us with the outside 
world and all the mining camps, and are 
aout to organize water works and gas com- 
panies, and the contract is already let for 
the setting out of hundreds of shade trees 
in the spring Within a few miles of town 
we have immense coal banks of superior 
quality. Two railroad lines, the Denver 
and Rio Grande, and the Denver and South 
Park, are pegging away toward us as fast. 
as they can; are expected to reach here by 
next June. We shall then be right in the 
same world again as the rest of our folks, 
and enjoy our green peas and sweet corn 
like other humans. We are already talk- 
ing of a machine shop and foundry, and, 
oh! I can’t remember what else, but just 
let me tell you we are going ahead in true 
western style, and ‘‘can’t be rubbed out.” 
Gunnison is the natural distributing point 
to all the surrounding mining camps and 
towns. All roads and passes centre here, 
and I honestly believe this hitherto barren 
plain will, in a short time, be covered by 
the buildings of a large city. What we 
most want, now, is labor. If you or any 
of your friends know of any workmen who 
want employment in the spring, send them 
along, and, if they have a little capital to- 
begin with, they can soon make themselves: 
comfortably well off. Lumber is scarce; 
we have a steam mill in town, but we great- 
ly need one or two more. To any who 
may come prepared to erect a saw-mill, 
smelter or foundry, or, in fact, any works 
of like character, there is surely a fortune. 
I am, you know, an old resident [Mrs. 
Gleason went to Gunnison in the summer 
of '79, foreseeing its future importance, 
while it was yet a wilderness], and would 
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not knowingly, by one word, mislead any 
one who may be honestly trying to make 
provision for the future. So I heartily say 
to all such: ‘Come on, and have no fear, 
—come determined to work honestly and 
well, and you will find sure and good pay- 
ment in return.” 

Well, let me see! what of the mines? 
Was disappointed in the one I wrote you of, 
as expecting to pass the winter near, but L 
have good prospects of two others in which 
I am interested, a half-interest in one, and 
one-third in the other. The one on Galena 
Mountain bids fair to prove all we antici- 
pated, but it is above timber line, and the 
now and cold have stopped work for the 
winter. Shall push ahead as fast as possi- 
ble as soon as spring opens in that region, 
and have the time of our bond extended 
from the first of July to the first of Sep- 
tember, which will give us a much better 
chance to develop the mine. The other we 
have only sunk an assessment on, but the 
ore looks fine and we have good hopes of 
it. Well, after the mines were closed I set 
about getting settled in town for the winter. 
I bought two lots on Main street—the town 
building toward me, you know—but quite 
a way out when I bought, perhaps six 
weeks ago. I paid $600 for the two. Now 
the lots are soid away out beyond me, and 
last week I was offered $800 for mine. No 
sell-boom in spring. Had two rooms built 
on these lots, as an addition to a large 
house to be built by and by, but warm and 
comfortable for mother and myself this 
winter. Have had a good well dug. The 
sixth of November we moved in and I slept 
under a house-roof for the first time since 
the first of last May. Have been in tent all 
the season. Then, having a little time be- 
iore cold weather set in, I got men at work 
putting up a building on a vacant lot which 
I had in a good location for business. [It is 
just being finished, and part of the rooms 
are already let. The lower story is for a 
store, the upper one in eight rooms, for 
offices, etc., all lathed, plastered, painted 
and finished throughout, warm and con- 
venient. Cost $3,200 and lets this winter 
for $140 per month, and next season will let 
for $200 per month; a good interest on the 
investment. 

I am liking the country better and better 
allthe time. I like the bright blue sunny 
skies, with scarcely ever acloudy or stormy 
day. I like the pure air and glorious scen 
ery, the expanse, the feeling of freedom, 
and the very hardships to be overcome; 
above all I like the get-up-and-go ahead- 
activeness of the people. 

Mrs. Avuausta H. GLEASON. 


ied 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


An old schoolmate of George E)iot’s 
writes concerning her as follows: ‘‘She 
and I were school-fellows at Mrs. Walling- 
ton’s boarding school, Nuneaton. There 
were about forty pupils, and Marianne 
Evans joined us at the age of thirteen. Al- 
though two or three years the younger, I 
can recall many little incidents with regard 
to her. She was of moderate height, neither 
stout nor thin, with fair hair and complex- 
ion. She was decidedly not a pretty girl, 
but she certainly could boast of a beautiful 
set of white, even teeth. I am very fond of 
music, and soon after her arrival 1 was at- 
tracted towards the drawing room, where 
she was practising, by the air of Bishop's 
‘Bid me discourse,’ which I then heard for 
the first time, and which, child as I was, I 
knew was being played with the greatest 
taste and feeling. But what called forth 
my childish admiration and wonder the 
most was the amazing rapidity with which 
she mastered all her lessons, the contents 
of pages being made her own by simply 
reading them once or twice over. She was 
ever at the head of her class, and certainly 
loved learning for learning’s sake; so de- 
voted, indeed, was she to it that, to the as- 
tonishment and perhaps disgust of her 
schoolfellows, she always cried when the 
holidays came. She learned, besides Eng- 
lish and music, dancing and French, and 
was considered a good French scholar. 
She was of quiet, studious habits, and, 
though generally preferring book to play, 
was nevertheless a favorite among us. She 
stayed with Mrs. Wallington two years.” 
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A DRUNKEN HUSBAND. 

Judge Jameson, of Chicago, granted a di- 
vorce to a wife on the ground of habitual 
drunkenness in her husband, though the ev- 
idence showed that the man was no more 
than & very moderate tippler. ‘Is he fit,” 
his Honor argued, in his remarkable decis- 
ion, ‘‘to be the father of his wife’schildren? 
The greatest cruelty that can possibly be 
inflicted upon a woman is to make her the 
mother of children likely to become drunk- 
ards. The Legislature would be justified in 
providing that, where a man has so indulged 
in drink as to have tainted his blood and 
thus made it probable that his offspring will 
take by inheritance a tendency to vicious 
courses, that fact alone should be good 
ground for a divorce, although he may, in 
all other cases, be a kind, indulgent hus- 


band, able and willing to give his wife an 
abundant support.” 





LIVING OUT OF THEJLAND. 

The New York Tribune reports, by a cor- 
respondent, the actual experience of a New 
England woman, or lady (for she is both), 
now in the West, who finding that teaching 
disagreed with her health gave it up a year 
or two ago, and began grape-raising and 
raisin-making. She writes that she found her 
health greatly improved, is very happy in 
her work and the past season made 17,000 
pounds of raisins. Her new work dves not 
interfere with her literary pursuits, for she 
still lectures acceptably before granges and 
lyceums. The Jribune adds: ‘‘A special 
industrial training of some sort anda few 
hundred dollars capital might make an 
American woman, in time of need, as 
independent of friends and relatives as a 
French woman is under similar circumstan- 
ces. The only drawback would bethe cost 
of living, which is higher in America than 
in France, but as an off-set to this, the profits 
from any skilfully chosen pursuit are much 
greater here than there. For example, a 
woman who owns asmall greenhouse and 
sells flowers will earn more in New York 
than in Paris.” 





FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

In her last book, ‘‘Duties of Women,” 
Miss Cobbe gives a glimpse of great changes 
which a few years have made in the view 
of proprieties for women. She says: 
‘Only seventeen years ago, I myself read a 
paper in Guildhall at the social science con- 
gress, pleading for the admission of women 
to university degrees; and every newspaper 
in London laughed at me (notably our now 
most friendly Spectator) for asking for 
what would never be granted. Two years 
ago, when I had the honor to go up on 4 
deputation to Lord Granville, to thank him 
for this very admission of women to London 
University, I placed in his hands, to his 
amusement, ny much ridiculed address.” 
This is one of the events which mark prog- 
ress in England, and we have many such in 
New England. 





oe 
PHOTOGRAPHING COLORS. 

French chemists, it is claimed, can take 
photographs in which are reproduced the 
colors as well as the form of the object. 
This has always been one of the possibili- 
ties of the photograph. The negative at 
first does actually reproduce color as well 
as form, and if it could be kept ina very 
dark room the shades would not die out. 
But up to this time it has been impossible 
to finda mordant that would render the 
colors permanent: 


“Like the snowflake on the river, 
A moment seen, then gone forever.” 
—————_ +o eo —_—_—__— 


WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut, in his 
address to the Legislature in 1844 said, ‘I 
deem it worthy of consideration, whether it 
is consistent with principles maintained in 
the revolutionary contest to subject colored 
citizens to taxation so long as they are ex- 
cluded by the constitution from the right 
of Suffrage;” and the Legislature of that 
year promptly enacted a law exempting col- 
ored citizens from taxation, and this law re- 
mained in force, until the fifteenth amend- 
ment enfranchised colored male citizens. 
‘*When, strange to say, the supreme law of 
the land was so interpreted (by those who 
make, administer and execute) as to make the 
women of that race tax-payers, when the 
men become voters.” Some colored wo- 
men in Connecticut, who were large prop- 
erty holders, had never paid a cent of tax, 
but the breeze that brought blessing to men, 
brought burdens to the women. Was there 
any justice in that law? 











“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, 





“‘What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectfal hearing,’’—London Spectator. 





Author's American Edition. Cloth, 
PRICE $1.00. 


12mo 


For sale at the office of the Woman’s Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call for and deliver goods to any part of the 
city. Holland Shades and Lace Curtains made a 
specialty, and always hang like new when ironed by 
our mew process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 





SUPERIOR 
MUSICAL WORKS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 


; , .) Ts andoubt- 
The Beacon Light, sions rin best on 
doy School Song Books that has been prnee. By 
J. H. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. Send three 
dimes for specimen copy. 


NEW OPERAS: 
OLIVETTE, (50 cents). BILLEE TAYLOR, (50 
cents) THE MASCOT, ($1.50.) Four editions of 
very popular operas. 








FOR GENERAL READERS AND FOR TOWN 
LIBRARIES. 


Musical Literature. 


As the Great Masters really crested modern music, 
no musician is thoroughly unti) he bas read 
their hves. Ditson & Co. publish excellent and very 
readable Plogsaphice of Beethoven, $2; Handel, $i 
Rossini, $1.75; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Chopin, $1.50; 
Von Weber, 2 volumes, each $1.50; and Schumann, 

1.50. These are all elegant volumes, as are the Ro 
mantic Biography of Mozart, $1.75; Beethoven Bio- 
graphical Romance, $1.50; and the Letters of Mo- 
zart, 2 volumes, each $1.50; Beethoven's Letters, $2; 
Mendelssohn's Letters, 2 series, each $1.50; and Ur- 
bino’s Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers, 75c, 
The most valuable musical history is Ritter's History 
of Music, 2 volumes, each $1.50, and the most enter- 
taining historical sketches are those in L. C. Elson’s 
well-written Curiosities of Music, $1. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 














Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, a length or three-fourths length 


$6.00 per dozen. 
6s Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ “ 


Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Viynette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
a Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 
Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions s0- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Cray 

or India Ink. 22—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and ——_ 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased eo 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. Asshe hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a qu r. 

The en Apes for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has_ sunshine 
nearly all —- 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 


Is devoted to the principle barges ead the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
P ts, and a purer social state. 














“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
pooper rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
pos paid. Send “money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
Tiy 





TERMS. 
One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 2% 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The King’s Missive, and other 
Poems. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. With fine steel portrait. 

1 vol. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00. 

This book contains all the poems written by Mr. 
Whittier since the publication of “The Vision of 
Echard” in 1878. It wi:l be eagerly welcomed by the 
muiltitade of American readers who not only regard 
Mr. Whittier with profound respect as a poet, but 
who also revere him as a man. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. With 
a fine, entirely new portrait, and twelve fllustra- 
tions. Square 18mo, tasteful.y stamped. $1.00. 

A beautiful little volume, containing selections 
made with great care from both the prose and poet- 
ical works of Henry Wadeworth ‘ellow, for 
= day of the year. These selectious are printed 
on the left-hand pages. O- the right-hand pages are 
ng the names of distinguished individuals whose 

irth occurred on the days mentioned, and spaces are 
left for autographs. The book is bound in tasteful 
style, and is inal! respects one of the best and most 
attraccive birthday books ever issued. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts 


From the Journal of HENRY D. THOREAU. I vol. 
16mo. gilt top. $1.50. 

These extracts from Thoreau’s Journal have the 
same wonderful keenness of observation, eame 
remarkable love of nature, and the same original and 
individual style, which make all of Thoreau's writ- 
ings so valuable and attractive. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 


By LUCY LARCOM. 16mo. gilttop $1.25. 

“The 8 are eminently wholesome, sweet, natu- 
ral. Their perfume is as characteristic of the soil 
ter eons, rom as that of the sweet fern or the 
bayberry.”"—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 

“This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigorating air of the sea. 
No sweeter, truer, or more nato sentiment. no 
simpler or more healthful verse, has recently ap- 
peared.”"—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00. 

A boek of thorough'y sensible, judicious, sympa- 
thetic, helpful talks to young pores on Pa . 
Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self Reli. 
ance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual 
Life, Amusements, and Faith. 

“This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and vital thought in litera- 
ture, society, life; it is the hand-book to ible ca- 
reers; it stimulates one with the idea that life is 
worth living; there are no dead words init. Itis to 
be ranked with Principal Shairp’s ‘Culture and Re- 
ligion,’ and with Dr. Clarke’s ‘Seif-Culture.’ The 

roduction of a book of this sort is not an every- 

ay occurrence; it is an event; it will work a revolu- 
tion among young men wh? read it; it has the manly 
ring from cover to cover.’”’—New York Times. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent, postpaid, om receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


A Nameless Nobleman 


_-_ 
The Initial Volume (1émo. Rounds 
tlle deen BD Ee 
“The book abounds in incidents, is brilliant in 
a ot eh Seen tn plot. The Idea 
the court of fs 
sand wilds of Cape Cod into Joatbentinn \s purine 
sad: dangenoes, ber, like most daring and dangerous 
very effective when carried out 
competent and hand.""—Saturday Evening 
“The story is stirrin attractive from first 
— the lnet Basten Gomven ae ay 
“Full of a strength that h th 
atte - book is kia aside. tprovidence Presa, 
an 


srntsra nares 7 ar 


whole « couvloving air of truth 

ir ~ 

ters of the two » the Juxurious and passion- 
» are well contrasted; there are 

w ms, the plot is Yo YL bat 


ling motive of each life is well 
stained; the incidents are well grouped." —Bostom 


Published March 26. 


A Fair Barbarian. 
BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. One Volume, 
16mo. Richly bound, $1.00. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that there is ne 





living writer (man or woman) who has Mrs. Burnett's 
ramatic power in telling a "—N. Y. Herald. 
“The brightest and wittiest of Mrs. Burnett's ste- 


ries."—Baltimore Every Saturday. 


“Mrs. Burnett fascinstes her readers without ap- 
pes to make an effort. and plays u the hamaa 
eart at will, making it thrill and vi under the 


magic influence of her genius.’’—New Orleans Dem- 
ocrat. 


The Georgics of Virgil. 


Translated by MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
One volume, 18mo. $1.00. 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profound ht into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no su; 
rior, These exquisite chronicles of the hill-coun 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, anc 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears an¢ 
smiles, Their narration is vigneese and le 

ing in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New 
land life are individuals more phically powey 
* ** Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 


mR 








*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, om re~ 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


Boston. 





Choice New Books. 


For Mack’s Sake. 


By S.J. BURKE. 12mo, Illustrated. $1.25, 

No finer characters have ever been created than are 
develo in this story in “Madge Willis,” and 
“Lou Hyde.” The religious tone is sweet and strong, 
and the style of the author graceful and full of life. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of “Ruby Hamilton.” 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The many readers of “Ruby Hamilton” will be 
pleased to find in one of the characters in this vol- 
ume an old acquaintance. The charming manner in 
which the story is told, its pathos and healthy relig- 
ious tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new 
volume by this young author. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths. 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A story of humble life, told with great sweetness 
and a high religious tone. 


Next Things. 


By PANSY. A Story for Little Folks. Crp and to 
au. the point. 12mo. Fally illustrated. $1.00. 


PANSY BOOKS. 


No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation 
than “Pansy.”’ Herstyle is unique, and the > 
healthy, natural spirit, breathed through all her writ- 
ings, ennobles the mind—making the manly more 
strong and the womanly more true. 

They are put up in sets as follows: 


THE ESTHER RIED LIBRARY. 5 vols..... 7,50 


THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 5 vols........ 7.50 
THE en ING WORKMEN LIBRARY. 6 7.80 
TONS cccccrescrccccccccsssees secccsece see 7, 
THE SEAUTAUQUA GIRLS LIBRARY. 5 om 
WOIS.... cecscccccersseseces vecces tevesewees Ts 
THE TIP LEWIS LIBRARY. 4 vols...... eeee 
bee Se LESTER LIBRARY. (Pan 
es). 


WOMB esccoccecccoccose socvees ++ 38.00 
THE GE G AHEAD LIBRARY. 10 vols.. 3.75 
THE LITTLE PANSY SERIES. 10 vols., 

boards, $3.00, cloth......... ..e+++ sesceeee 4.00 


. The Third Volume in Lothrop’s Library of Enter- 
taining History. 


Switzerland. 


By HARRIET SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 12mo. 
100 illustrations. $1.50. 
Delightful for home reading and desirable as a 
tourist's hand-book. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
POPULAR PERIODICALS 


WIDE AWAKE. 

20 cente per Number; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 
7 cts. per Number; 75 cts. per Year. 
THE PANSY. (Weekly.) 

5 cents per Number; 50 cents per Year. 
BABY-LAND. 

5 cts. per Number; 50 cts. per Year. 


These magazines can be placed in the hands of 
young people with confidence and safety. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 





32 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 





“AN ART TREASURE.” 


CLEANINGS 
In the Fields of Art. 


By EDNAH D. CHENEY. Cloth. $2.50. 


“There is a growing taste, especially among oul- 
tured people, for works of art, and an increasing in- 
terest awakened during the past few years in art 
studies. So great has been this interest in this re- 
gion that hundreds of ladies serve their guests with 
beautiful China services, decorated by their own 
hands, and many families point with pride to pic- 
tures on the walls, or vases on the mantel, which re- 
flect the skill of some one of their members. These 
amateur works inspire a desire for informationas to 
the history of the growth of different schools of art, 
and bring them into closer relations with those whose. 
creative genius has given to the world the master 
pieces of art. There have been many books written 
on this subject by authors who did not have a proper 
conception, or but a superficial knowledge of art. 
This author is a true artist and has thoroughly ex- 
plored the attractive fields of ancient and modern 
art, and gives us in this book a collection of fourteen 
essays on such questions as Greek Art, Early Christ- 
ian Art, Byzantine Art, Restoration of Art in Italy, 
Spanish, French, German, English and American 
Art. They not only convey useful information, but 
lead the student into broad and worthy views of va- 
riousschools and ages of art.’’—Cincinnati Herald 
and Presbyter. 

“The author of this book has chosen a subject of 
remarkable interest, yet difficult to treat, It is easy 
enough to write about art; to write about it under- 
standingly is quite another matter. There isa very 
great deal in the lives of eminent artists that is of 
surpassing interest. To group together more or less 
of such narratives, in a way to please and interest, 
may not be hard to do; but to speak of them in rela- 
tion to their works, and in their relations with each 
other, and to do this in such a manner as to command 
the approval of intelligent critics, is hard. We took 
up this book, accordingly, with a doubtful feeling, 
dreading to find in it another example of superficial 
and second-hand delineation—wearisome to read and 
impossible to recommend. We are happy to say that 
the reading of it does not impress us in that way. 
What specialists in literature of this kind, and more 
particularly what artist-readers may find to object to, 
we cannot say. To us it seems the work of ore who 
has made the subject of art, in its history and in ite 
most remarkable productions, a study, pursued with 
enthusiasm and yet with judgment, while from the 
‘fields’ thus covered the sheaves brought home are 
rich enough to be esteemed more than mere ‘glean- 
ings.’ The book is replete with information, reli- 
able, we judge, with notices of the greatest artists 
and their works, which, though brief, are compre- 
hensive, and is written in the clear, pleasing style 
which wins the reader at the first, and satisfies him 
more and more as he goes on. We cordially com- 
mend the book to those who realize how needfal to 
acultivated person is some intelligent acquaintance 
with the subject it discusses." —Chicago Standard, 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re~ 
ceipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


(PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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THE NEW METHOD. 

The result of the vote of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association at its 
annual meeting in January last to carry 
their cause into the town meetings has 
shown that this new method will be a most 
valuable one. 

The experiment for obvious reasons could 
only be partially made this year. The vote 

* to attempt it was passed at the end of Jan- 
Some of the town meetings were to 
be held in February, and the warrants were 
‘already out. There was also delay and 
some difficulty in reaching the right per- 
sons 1n the different towns. But the fact 
that in this way we can get our question 
before every town in the State is most en- 
couraging. Even under the disadvantages 
of this year, in several towns there were ex- 
cellent speeches made for the equal rights 
of Woman, while in others a vigorous dis- 
cussion was had upon it, and in all or near- 
ly all it was brought to the mind of every 
voter by his being called to vote upon it. 

This was the form of the article sent to 
the selectmen for the town warrant: ‘‘To 
see whether the town will by its vote or 
otherwise, ask the Legislature to extend to 
women who are citizens the right to hold 
town offices and to vote in town affairs on 
the same terms as male citizens,” 

Fourteen towns voted for this article, 
viz: Ashby, Rockland, Leicester, Lexing- 
ton, Russell, Mendon, Sandwich, Stow, 
Plainfield, Littleton, Hardwick, Pembroke, 
Dana and Northampton. 

In other towns where there was not a 
vote large enough to carry the measure, 
there were still friends to support it. Sev- 
enteen towns gave affirmative votes, Athol 
had 61, Acton 60, Upton 67, Westminister 
67, New Braintree 15, Boxford 10, Easton 
56, Mashpee 2, Brimfield 15, Westboro 27, 
Shrewsbury 33, Norwood 23, Hanover 40, 
Holland 9, Petersham 32, Hanson 38, Stock- 
bridge 16. 

In West Newbury there was a spirited 
discussion, which ended in an invitation to 
Suffragists to a public debate. In East 
Medway there was a warm debate over it, 
and the enemy were told ‘‘they would be 
laughed atin after years.”” Barre brought 
the question before the town meeting by a 
resolution. Northampton, Russell, Athol, 
Warren and most of the towns which car- 
ried the question found able supporters for 
it, 

Some towns voted to ‘‘dismiss,” and oth- 
ers to “pass over” the article. But the 
question was brought to the mind of every 
voter in his town meeting, why men citi- 
zens should have a vote and women citizens 
should not have a vote on town matters 
which are of equal and common interest to 
both. Under such circumstances it cannot 
be long, before men of average sense and 
goodness will see the injustice in the case, 
and remove it. This application to the 
towns was first made by Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones in Abington, and the good that may 
result is due to his suggestion. 

Undoubtedly this new method will be 
continued as long as there is need of agita- 
tion on the Suffrage question. Another 
year there will be ample time, friends will 
be ready to codperate, and the result will be 
correspondingly large. L. 8. 
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A MISLEADING REPORT. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS A 
SUCCESS, 


The Secretary of State has just published, 
for the [mis] information of the Legisla- 
ture and the public, what purports to be the 
returns of the number of women who have 
exercised ‘“‘the privilege of voting” for 
school committee in the towns and cities of 
Massachusetts in 1879 and 1880. The re- 
port on its face is utterly misleading. Great, 
though possibly unintentional, injustice is 
done by the omission of the women’s votes 
cast in 1880 in cities where the votes are 
‘‘under seal” or otherwise not accessible. 
The principal omissions are as follows: 
Boston, registered women Voters 





Taunton, 
Salem “ “ “ 
8 ld, fa “ “ 

+“ “ 
Natick, “ 6 F. sevcgesdsoocvwees 136 
Woburn, “ “ SF enconeet eoeeceeun 25 
A Sey a eb cegece éddb cecsocee 1085 


We do not blame the secretary of State 
for not giving figures which he had no 
power to obtain. But we doblame him for 
not having given conspicuous publicity to 
this capital error, in his heading of the 
pamphlet and in his summary of the votes. 





Instead of doing so, he expressly does the 
contrary in the heading, as follows: 


HOUBE. NO. 369. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT, 
April 11, 1881. 

The returns of the number of registered 
female voters for school committee in the 
several cities of the commonwealth, and 
also of the number who have exercised the 

ivilege of voting, are herewith transmitted 
fo cocerdance with the joint order of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

[The italics are our own. ] 

But as a matter of fact, the returns of the 
number of female voters in cities are not 
transmitted, but only a small part of the 
number. 

So too in the summary by counties,— 
while the omission of the towns of Sandis- 
field, Shelburne, Needham, Northbridge, 
and Blackstone are stated in a foot-note— 
no reference is made to the far more con- 
siderable omission of the women’s votes in 
Boston, Taunton, Salem, Springfield, West- 
field, Natick and Woburn, which comprise 
1085 registered women voters, and which 
cast about 1025 women’s votes. 

We do not know who is to blame for the 
suppression of the city vote. It would 
seem as though the Legislature, which or- 
dered this investigation, had the right and 
the power and the intention to order that 
the votes of cities should be unsealed and 
scrutinized. As the case stands, the wo- 
men voters of the above localities are alto- 
gether omitted from the summary of votes 
cast—an omission of more than one thou- 
sand women voters. Thus Suffolk county, 
with 826 registration, is credited wit only 
thirty-one votes cast by women, these hav- 
ing been given in the town of Chelsea; 
those given in Boston are omitted, (as is 
stated in a foot-note). Assuming, as we 
reasonably may, that the proportion of the 
votes cast to those registered was the same 
this year in Boston as last year, the real 
figures for 1879 and 1880 will stand as fol- 
lows: ; 


1879. 

Women registered.....++++ Snscatéthaveneenadeus 3,464 
Women Voting. ...ccscccccccececeeseecescccseees 2,291 
1880. 

Women registered. .......eecessseneeeeecesecees 4,566 
Women voting.....+--- eke seebeeteccsceskeeseel 2,992 


This shows an increase of registration by 
women in 1880 over 1879 of twenty-nine 
per cent., and an increase of voting by wo- 
men in 1880 over 1879 of thirty per cent. 

This crushing refutation of the false cry 
that women’s vote has fallen off, ought to 
be as widely circulated as the misstatement. 
But it will not be. Thus the Boston Daily 
Transcript, deceived by the imperfect figures 
presented in the columns of the pamphlet, 
makes the following comment: 


It has been a cause for just complaint that so many 
voters of the masculine persuasion omit to exercise 
the right of Suffrage at elections. But the indiffer- 
ence of female citizens is ‘‘horrid.”” Official statis- 
tics show the whole number of registered female 
voters in 1879 to have been 3464; number who voted, 
2291; number registered in 1880, 4566; number who 
voted, 


This is entirely incorrect. On the con- 
trary, a larger percentage of the registered 
women voters of Massachusetts voted in 
1880 than of the registered male voters, and 
the whole inference of the Zranscript is a 
fallacy. 

When so fair and accurate a paper as the 
Boston Transcript is deceived by the prima 
facie figures given in this misleading report, 
we can hardly expect more discrimination 
from the press of the State. Whoever may 
or may not be to blame, the Woman’s cause 
is unfairly and unjustly misrepresented by 
the publication, without explanation, or 
correction, of these imperfect data. The 
pamphlet, as it stands, is a conspicuous in- 
stance of ‘‘How not to do it.” If women 
had been full voters they would not have 
been so treated. = & 
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A NEW WOMAN SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 





The Nebraska Legislature by a large vote 
passed a constitutional amendment to se- 
cure Suffrage to Women. Hon. Erasmus 
M. Correll undertook the especial cham- 
pioning of the amendment. By his elo- 
quent, earnest advocacy, aided by that of 
other legislators, it was carried. Now Sen- 
ator Correll, to ensure a favorable vote from 
the men of Nebraska, has established the 
Western Woman’s Journal, at Lincoln. 

The first number, consisting of eighteen 
three-column pages, has come to hand. It 
is printed on clear, good paper with good 
type and is altogether creditable in appear- 
ance. It bears the State motto of Nebraska, 
‘‘Equality before the law,” with one of its 
own, ‘‘An aristocracy of sex is repugnant 
to a republic.” 

It is “devoted to Woman and her home, 
industrial, educational, and legal interests— 
especially advocating Woman Suffrage.” 

Senator Correll says in his greeting: 

Without apology, with no plea for special 
consideration, we present to a critical pub- 
lic the first number of the Western Woman’s 
Journal. We sincerely believe its mission 
a noble one. Its aims, objects and tone, if 
not eloquently, are, at least, clearly and 
sharply defined on its pages. Whatever 
faults it has we hope to lessen—whatever 
merits it may possess we shall earnestly en- 
deavor to increase. Such as it is, witha 
strong determination to make it better with 
each succeeding number, we send it forth. 
If it be unworthy of success, we shall re- 
ceive without murmuring the adverse judg- 





ment—if it merits a favorable reception 
from a discriminating public, we shall - 
fully appreciate the decision, and strive to 
attain a higher state of excellence and a 
corresponding degree of success. 

Erasmus M. CorreE.u. 

The paper on all Sits pages shows the 
keenest interest in the cause. It reports the 
work already going on or just initiated in 
Nebraska, and gives liberal mention of the 
work all through the United States, and 
over the sea. Its subscription frates,—One 
year in advance, $1.25. In clubs of ten or 
more, per year, $1.00. Sample copies mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. Wedo most cor- 
dially wish success to the Western Woman’s 
Journal and shall be forever grateful to its 
editor, Senator Correll,for his generous and 
earnest purpose to secure political rights 
for the women of Nebraska. 

Twenty-five other newspapers in that 
State have come out in favor of the amend- 
ment, On Wednesday of this week, April 
20th, a State Suffrage Society was formed 
at Lincoln county, and town societies are 
forming all over the State. The women 
are taking their own part in a most satis- 
factory manner, encouraged by the gener- 
ous support of Nebraska men. That State 
has now a fair prospect of leading all the 
others in establishing the political rights of 
women. Success to it. L. 8. 
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ANNA E. DICKINSON. 

“Fair Piay for Women” was the friendly 
title of a plea Geo. Wm. Curtis once made 
for the sex. Those who know Anna Dick- 
inson are now disposed to ask fair play for 
her. A woman with her record can be 
trusted to plan her own action, and to try 
any profession she chooses. 

She gave her young strength to help the 
anti-slavery cause. Her peerless eloquence 
took the last vestige of objection from the 
lips of those who denied the right of women 
to the platform. She stood by our soldiers 
who were sick and dying in hospitals. She 
made the heart of all the North warm to the 
men whose ‘‘cheeks were forever beautiful 
by scars.” She endured toil, fatigue, ex. 
posure, while she went from end to end of 
the country, speaking to immense audi- 
ences, her own loyalty to her country hold- 
ing the multitudes who listened to her to the 
same high level. When the second election 
of Abraham Lincoln hung doubtful, and 
Pennsylvania must be carried for him, the 
Republicans of that State asked the help of 
Anna Dickinson, She without flinching 
went to the roughest and hardest audi- 
ences, when men shrank from going, to win 
votes for our martyr President and carried 
the State for him, as it might not have been 
carried without her. The same was true in 
Connecticut. Not another woman was ad- 
mitted to lecture halls, because all the 
room was needed for voters, whom Anna 
Dickinson was to lift to the level of loy- 
al voting for Lincoln. 

The war is over. Peaceful years have 
followed, and Miss Dickinson who has left 
her honorable record on every one, essays 
a new réle for herself. The fixed attention 
of the great audiences that greeted her as 
an actress in this city, night after night, so 
far attest that now as heretofore she knows 
her own power, and can decide her own 
course of action. Why should obstacles be 
put in her way, till the injustice which 
pierces her very soul sends her cry wailing 
through the public press? If a misunder- 
standing is the ground of the trouble with 
her manager, it can be adjusted. But if it 
is an injustice, I think Mise Dickinson may 
depend upon her country women to aid her 
defence. A multitude of hearts warm to 
her in this trial, and unite in asking ‘Fair 
Play” for her. L. 8. 
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FACE TO THE WEST. 

The old motto, ‘‘Face to the East,” is all 
reversed in the case of success for the rights 
for women. The victory is with the west- 
ern banners. Intelligence found elsewhere 
in these columns shows Nebraska ablaze 
with interest. The sound of her prepara 
tions for a winning battle are heard on every 
hand. Indiana, Arizona and Oregon are 
moving in one line toward the establish- 
ment of the principle, ‘“The consent of the 
governed is the basis of a just govern- 
ment.” God speed the right! L. 8. 
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PAUPER SOLDIERS ENFRANCHISED. 








Governor Long in his annual message 
very earnestly recommended a constitution- 
al amendment to secure the Suffrage to 
pauper soldiers. Governor Long also re- 
commended a constitutional amendment to 
secure the Suffrage to women. 

The amendment for the pauper soldiers 
has passed unanimously to be engrossed. 
But the amendment to secure the same 
right to the mothers of these soldiers was 
voted down by a large majority. Gentle- 
men who spoke and voted for the pauper 
soldier’s rights voted down the rights of the 
mothers, 

It is quite right that the soldiers who 
have served their country should be hon- 
ored by the country. But it is wrong when 
the mothers who reared the soldiers and the 
women who in the sanitary commission 
were the right hand of the soldiers, are 





compelled by the State to keep the politi- 

cal rank which is imposed upon felons as a 

penalty for their crimes! L. 8. 

INTERESTING MEETING FOR THE BLIND— 
MRS. HOWE’S SPEECH. 

On Friday, April1, a meeting of igreat 
interest was held at the Tremont Temple, in 
furtherance of a plan to secure to the Blind 
Asylum at South Boston the means of 
printing ten volumes annually in the raised 
letters used by the blind. Gov. Long pre- 
sided over this occasion, and the claims of 
the blind to at least so much of a share in 
the great interest of new books were ably 
urged by Rev. Phillips Brooks, E. E. Hale, 
Dr. Miner, and others. The proficiency of 
the pupils in reading and in various studies 
was shown by brief but very acceptable 
performances on their part. Among these, 
a succinct dissertation upon the anatomy of 
the human heart, illustrated by a model of 
life-size, which a young lady (blind) easily 
handled and took apart, was one of the 
most striking. 

The JoURNAL’s occasional correspondent 
was unexpectedly called upon to say some- 
thing in connection with a theme which 
could not but be very dear to her. Wish- 
ing that she were able to report the charm- 
ing speeches made by the distinguished gen- 
tlemen who graced the platform with their 
presence, she will offer the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL a little bit of her own little speech, re- 
called by an effort of memory only. 

MRS. HOWE’S SPEECH, 


In rising to speak to you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, without preparation, my 
thoughts involuntarily recur to two occa- 
sions which relate themselves in my mind, 
although with no other connection than 
that of the association of ideas. 

One of these dates from my first visit to 
Greece, in which I saw for the first time the 
beautiful remains which crown the heights 
of the Athenian Acropolis. My first feel- 
ing was one of sorrow for the devastation 
which I beheld, and for the loss to the 
world of things which, in their comatete. 
ness, must have been of such unparalleled 
beauty. But when, on looking again and 
again, I became aware of the great charm 
and value of what still remained visible and 
standing, my sorrow gave way to delight, 
and | felt more thankful for what had been 
spared than disturbed at the thought of 
what had been taken away. 

The occasion which my thoughts couple 
with this one is that of my first visit, in ear- 
ly youth, to the Blind Asylum at South Bos- 
ton. I then took note for the first time of 
the condition of the blind, and felt the sor- 
row which naturally belongs to a sense of 
their great .privation. As they stood up to 
sing, 1 remember that the sight, and the pa- 
thos of their voices moved me to tears. But 
when I had visited the pleasant school rooms 
of the Institution, and had learned some- 
thing of the efforts made to repair for these 
unfortunates the injustice of Tewe~ahen 
I saw too their cheerful and intelligent 
faces, their enjoyment of the means of edu- 
cation provided for them, then a revulsion 
of feeling took place like that which I have 
already described. I felt more inclined to 
give thanks for what was left to the blind 
people than to grieve over what they had 
lost. 

I will relate another very small anecdote 
connected with my earlier acquaintance 
with the institution just mentioned. I was 
once visiting a sick friend whose room was 
in the upper story of the great building. It 
was already twilight, and while I talked 
with my friend, the darkness of night came 
upon us unawares. I wondered how I 
could possibly find my way down without 
a light, but my friend said: ‘‘Waita little. 
One of the blind people will be sure to come 
before long, and any one of them will lead 
you safely through the passages and down 
the stairs.” 

Presently, we heard a firm step coming 
near us, and | said, ‘‘It can only be a blind 

erson who walks so securely in the dark.” 

his proved to be the case, and taking the 
hand of my blind guide, I was safely led 
through every intricacy, and down the sev- 
eral stairways, until I came where the lights 
made it possible for me to see for myself. 
Thus, if the blind cannot lead the blind, 
they may sometimes lead the seeing. And 
in this day, in which materialism and scep- 
ticism so often darken the guiding power 
of the mind, who shall say but that the as- 
sured faith of those who walk by faith alone 
may often stand usin good stead? A hap- 
py insight into the deeper realities of life 
may be vouchsafed to those who do not see 
what we see, and this inner sense of theirs 
may help to lead us out of doubt and un- 
certainty into the fulness of the perfect 
light. 

Mrs. Howe dwelt somewhat on the efforts 
made by Dr. Howe during a long series of 
years to obtain the means of multiplying 
books for the blind, and concluded by earn- 
estly commending the object of the meeting 
to those present, and through them to the 
community at large. 
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WREATHS FOR OUR DEFENDERS. 

The following extracts from a private 
letter of Mrs. Helen M.Gougar of Lafayette. 
Indiana, are of general interest, and plea- 
sant as they show how the loyalty and grati- 
tude of women is won by those who try to 
secure them justice. Mrs, Gougar says: 

. . . Our vote stood, in the House sixty- 
two to twenty-four, in the Senate twenty- 
seven to eighteen. Surely an honoreble 
majority. 

As men ure often found guilty of rejoic- 
ing over political victories with rum, Mrs. 
Wallace and 1 thought we would celebrate 
our victories with flowers and we caused to 
be placed on the desks of the House and the 
Senate, magnificent floral horse shoes, with 











the names of the gentlemen who man 

our bills written in blue immortelles, 
around the top of each shoe. These we 
presented with the following note: 

‘The members of the House and Senate, 
will please accept these flowers, presented 
on behalf of the women of Indiana, asa 
slight token of their appreciation of the 
courtesy and pation extended to them by 
your honorable body throughout your en- 
tire session.” 

Thus I believe it will be when woman 
has her proper position in matters of State, 
rum will give way to flowers and the beau- 
tiful graces of society will obtain in place 
of the baser sort of methods. 

Our work has just begun, for the fight 
will be long and wearisome. The press and 
the better part of public men are comin 
out boldly for our cause. I shall use a 
my influence to have our State thoroughly 
organized for work. We shall have to 
bring in all the amen we can find and 
rouse our home talent. 

This victory was gained, not from organi- 
zation, but by persistent work in the lobby, 
converting first one and another to a sense 
of justice. Was very sorry to see the shame- 
ful defeat of the Suffrage amendment in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Surely Indiana 
leads the East. 
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GOOD SUPPORT IN iNDIANA.—A STRONG, 
CLEA SPEECH. 


While the question relative to the adop- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage amendment 
was under discussion in the Indiana House 
of Representatives, Hon. David VY. Baker, 
representative from Adams and Jay coun- 
ties, in his opening speech, in advocating 
the passage cf the amendment, made the 
following frank and brave speech, which 
does one’s heart good to read: 


Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives.—I am not only in favor of 
the passage of the joint resolution, but I go 
far beyond it. Lam for Woman Suffrage 
with no conditions, no limitations, no dis- 
criminations against them in any way or in 
any shape. If you please, without being a 
fanatic, 1 am a stalwart on that question. 
And now, that I may be perfectly under- 
stood, I shall lay down some points and 
propositions that I wish to see controverted, 
if they can be, on the floor of this House. 

First—I maintain that the right to vote 
and hold office in a republican form of gov- 
ernment, is a right that should be as sacred- 
ly enjoyed by women as by men. 

Second—That Suffrage should be granted 
to women, not because they are asking for 
itand demanding it, but on the principles 
of eternal ery and right. 

Third—I hold that if Victoria, queen of 
England, Ireland and Scotland, and em- 
press of the Indias, is fit to consult with a 
Gladstone and rule over the mightiest king- 
dom on earth, the women of America are 
fit to vote; especially are they fit to vote in 
the State of Indiana. [Applause. ] 

Fourth—I maintain that if Englishmen 
can point witb honest pride to their queen 
and their crown, that Americans need not 
be backward. The mothers of Ulysses 8. 
Grant and James A. Garfield are yet living. 
[Renewed applause. ] 

Fifth—I hold that the 4th of March, 1881, 
was a day memorable in the history of our 
great republic. A woman who had been 
left a widow and in poverty sees her son 
step from position to position, from honor 
to honor, until she beholds him as he raises 
his hand toward heaven and swears to sup- 
port the constitution of his country in the 
administration of the Presidency. What 
noble thoughts, what memories warm the 
heart of a woman who after hardships, 
trials and privations to rear her children, 
lives to see her son so honored. Whata 
pac lesson it teaches to the youth of our 
and that the way is open to them all to 
achieve honor and distinction. 

Sixth—1 here lay down the proposition, 
that a woman who sees her son inaugurated 
President is fit to take part in the affairs of 
perenen. And further than that, I 

Oldly declare that the mothers who gave 
us birth, the wives of our bosoms and the 
sisters who were the playmates of our child- 
hood should not be denied the right to vote 
on account of their sex. [Applause. ] 

Seventh—I maintain that history shows 
us it is the lowest of mankind, the most ig- 
norant, the most degraded and the most 
brutal who treat their women as inferiors 
and deny them rights that God ard nature 
do not deny them. 

Eighth—Going beyond the resolution 
submitted, I would say that at as early a 
period as the same can be, the legal voters 
of Indiana should have submitted to them, 
for ratification or rejection, an amendment 
to the State constitution conferring upon 
females the right to vote in ali elections in 
which men vote. Then, sits, if the ladies 
do not exercise the glorious right so con- 
ferred, the fault will not rest with the 
voters who granted it, and no harm can 
result from it. 

Ninth—In closing I wish to place myself 
plainly on the record, by my words and my 
vote. I face the man whe hoots at Woman 
Suffrage, and tell him he wil! yet live under 
it and be the better by it. I say it openly, 
and mean what I say, that Woman Suffrage 
is no ‘‘barren ideality,” but a living issue, 
destined to be crowned with successes. 
believe the opposition to Woman Suffrage is 
an opposition founded in prejudice, ignor- 
ance and superstition more than in reason 
and common sense. In plain words, the 
opposition to Woman Suffrage is Bourbon- 
ism on one side and — on the other 
side; nothing more, nothing less. It shall 
be beat down; it must be beat down. Let 
the resolution be adopted, as one good step 
in the right direction. [Applause. } 


————————~ so 


WARREN TOWN MEETING. 


CONSTABLE LAST YEAR.—CLERGYMAN THIS 
YEAR, 

Eprror JouRNAL:—Yesterday we went 

down to the town house to cast our vote for 
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school committee, and to see what action 
the collected wisdom of the town would 
take on the question of asking the Legisla- 
ture to grant Suffrage to women. When I 
last saw the petition to the selectmen asking 
them to put the article inthe warrant, there 
were sixteen names; how many were added 
I do not know, but from the number and 
character of the signers I thought a good 
deal of interest was manifested. Some of 
the foremost men of the town, men of in- 
telligence and of means, at least one minis- 
ter and one physician, were among the pe- 
titioners. 

When the article came up for action, one 
young man, H. P. Bliss (all honor to him)), 
in an able anc earnest speech, championed 
our cause. No word of reply came, but 
the uplifted hands said ‘‘no.” The vote 
was small on either side. I have not been 
able to get the numbers, but hope to soon. 
I confess I was not so much disappointed at 
the result as I was that some gentlemen 
who I know have a real interest in the 
question, could not have spoken in its 
favor. Presenting the subject to the 
town in this way was a wise measure, I 
think, and I hope it will be continued. We 
lost on the number of women who voted 
for school committee this year. Sixteen 
registered last year and eleven voted; two 
were sick, two were out of the State. Only 
six voted this year; two have died, one is 
still out of the State, one was detained by 
sickness, one had failed to get her name on 
the voting list; but three ladies came to 
town meeting who had never taken any in- 
terest in the subject. We have always 
been politely treated by the town officials. 
Last year we were escorted to the place pre- 
pared for us to deposit our vote by the con- 
stable. This year Rev. Mr. Soames offered 
his arm to one of our number, and walked 
with her from the ante-room through the 
hall, the other ladies following. We then 
took our seats in the gallery to listen and 
learn all that was to be learned in the town 
meeting. Three ladies were elected to serve 
on the school committee for the first time, 
one for two years, two for one. M. 

or 
GOOD TIDINGS.—VIRGINIA PLEDGED FoR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Senator Mahone, ‘the Virginia Read- 
juster,” in his speech in the Senate on the 
purpose of his party said: 

I want no political serfs in Virginia, I 
want no longer any condition of servitude. 
l assert the right, sacred to all men, of a 
free, untrammeled ballot, a priceless ballot; 
and, whatever may be the professions of 
others, I stand prepared, here on this floor, 
by the courage of the men who are behind 
me at home, to assure the country that in 
Virginia at least, there shall be a free Suf- 
frage, a priceless Suffrage, and an honest 
count. Fagolense.} 

We are glad the Virginia Senator stands so 
squarely on principle and thus enrolls him- 
self among the Woman Suffragists. 

M. F. E. 
—-—-— - ome ----— = 
WILL SHE WORK! 

Underneath many a well-rounded sen- 
tence, many a smooth, courteous remark, 
there is a covert sneer, all the more stinging 
because it is too oftendeserved. Especially 
is this the case when Woman's rights and 
abilities are in question. That women can 
work has been proved; whether women will 
work, as men work, is a question yet to be 
solved; whether, when we are so far ad- 
vanced that our daughters are led, like our 
sons, to look forward to earning their own 
living and making their own career in life, 
our daughters will plod on patiently, step 
by step, is a problem only the years to 
come may solve. That we all believe they 
will,—all say that if such and such a depart- 
ment of work were open to women how 
much good would be accomplished, what 
abuses would be swept away,—does not 
prove that they will work, even when op- 
portunities are plenty. Two cases where 
women found comfcrtable living offered to 
them, recently came to my notice, and they 
prove again that some one has forestalled 
me in saying, that ‘‘Women are, after all, 
just like men,—some poor, shiftless ones, 
some thrifty and forehanded with the 
world.” In these cases both women were 
widows, both of the same age, strong, and 
in the prime of life’s powers, yet how dif- 
ferently they looked upon life. One was 
left with a little furniture, a scant supply of 
clothing for herself and her two young 
daughters, and about one hundred dollars 
in money. After her husband's bills had 
been paid, what did the woman do—sit 
down and wring her hands, and ask, help- 
lessly, who would provide for her? Not at 
all. Seeing that in her own home there 
were few chances for a livelihood, and 
knowing that ina neighboring town fac- 
tories had been erected, she resolved to go 
there and look for work. It was a wrench 
to part with her home and friends, but she 
did it. Applying at the station for direc- 
tions, she heard accidentally, that the pro- 
prietor of the leading hotel was desperate 
because his girls kept leaving to work in the 
factories. Lnstantly she felt that this might 
be her opportunity, although it was not the 
work she desired. She saw that proprietor 
and engaged at once, and on low terms be- 
cause of the encumbrance of her two chil- 








dren, as an assistant to thecook. ‘The work 
was hard, but she did it bravely and well. 
Soon her wages were raised, as her thorough 
willingness and reliability became known, 
and, at the end of a year, she was installed 
as head cook. Here she worked, day after 
day, faithfully and ceaselessly, sending her 
children to school, keeping them and her- 
self neatly clothed, never neglecting an op- 
portunity to advance her employer's inter- 
ests, never murmuring at her really hard 
lot. Finally her health sufferec. Her em- 
ployer saw it, removed her from the kitchen 
—promoted her to be his housekeeper and 
general manager, gave her a pleasant suite 
of rooms and an increase of salary. ‘‘Saw 
that he had a perfect treasure?” Yes, but 
how did this woman become a ‘“‘perfect 
treasure?” Not by talking about what she 
could do, if men were willing, but by doing 
what she could. Not by waiting till work 
that suited her offered, but by seizing her 
opportunity, doing her work well and 
steadfastly. 

The other widow, having only one daugh- 
ter, a young lady, was left in much more 
comfortable circumstances. The house, a 


large handsome one, was her own, centrally- 


located in a busy country town and well 
furnished, but as her husband’s estate was 
insolvent, this house was all that was left to 
her. Firmly rooted in the belief that 
‘‘men must work and women must weep,” 
she did nothing but moan and cry, ‘‘Who 
will take care of us?” At last, wearied by 
her fretful complaints, her friends told her 
that she must do something for herself, and 
advised her to keep boarders. Her pride 
revolted at this idea, but she was finally 
persuaded to make the attempt. Bcarders 
were easily obtained, for the rooms were 
large and handsome, a competent cook was 
engaged, and she was launched on her new 
career. She had always prided herself up- 
on being a very superior manager, a peer- 
less housekeeper. Soon her capabilities 
were to be tested, for upon her and her 
daughter devolved the general oversight of 
the house, and the care of the dining room. 
For atime all went well, the income ex- 
ceeded the expenses, the boarders were cul- 
tivated, agreeable people, who paid good 
prices, and were not unreasonable in their 
expectations, After a while the excitement 
of this new life wore away, and my widow 
discovered that it was much pleasanter to 
run into Mrs. B’s parlor for a chat than to 
dust the parlor, or arrange the dining table. 
So, in addition to the cook and maid-of-all- 
work, athird girl was procured to do the 
light work, and my widow and her daugh- 
ter were free to walk, dress, and drive, as 
untroubled in mind as if no future lay be- 
fore them. Soon,—for where there is no 
guiding band, help will not, as a rule, look 
closely after things,—the bills were greatly 
increased, yet without an increase of board- 
ers. This troubled my widow a little, but 
she soon dismissed the unwelcome thought, 
and lived, with her boarders, a life of ease 
and frivolity. At the end of her first year, 
she mortgaged her house to pay her most 
pressing creditors, and to buy new clothing 
and furniture. During hersecond year she 
had more boarders than she could well ac- 
commodate, attracted by the gaiety of the 
house, etc., and, with them, an opportunity 
to retrieve, by careful management, what 
she had lost. But no! she scorned the ad- 
vice of her friends, and continued to live as 
she liked. Soon her cook left, declaring 
that she was tired of running the whole con- 
cern, and then, unable to replace her, and 
resolutely determined not to fill her place 
herself, although strong and capable, my 
widow’s trials began. Girl after girl was 
tried and dismissed, the table grew poorer, 
and a few of the boarders left. Things 
went gradually down, down, down, for the 
over-worked girls could not do all the work 
and keep the house attractive. Still my 
widow refused to grasp her chance of re- 
trieval, and fretfully disregarded all friend- 
ly warnings. Finally, in thecourse of four 
short years, she was left without boarders, 
and with only one year of grace from her 
foreclosed mortgage. ‘‘Every thing has 
been against me, I have done my best— 
done all that I had strength to do, for we 
are so feeble, my daughterand I. Weshall 
be taken care of somehow, I suppose,” she 
would reply, when asked how she could 
have managed to wreck herself so utterly. 
What a contrast between the one who did 
what she could, and the other who would 
not do anything that she could, or ought to 
do. Ah! the world is so full of such peo- 
ple, men are so tried by the unwillingness 
to work—as they work—of their female de- 
pendents and friends, that it is no wonder 
that we are voted down so often. If we 
want our rights, want ali doors of employ- 
ment thrown open to us, we must show 
that we mean work, that it is not empty 
talk. Wemust make the exception prove 
the rule. Had my lazy widow not thought 
it so beneath her dignity to go into her own 
kitchen, and do her own cooking, she 
might have kept her house free from mort- 
gage. and full of paying boarders. Had my 
working widow waited, like Micawber, till 
“something turned up,” she might still be 
homeless and destitute, her children un- 
educated. Ah, no! Wechafe and fret at 
our narrowed boundaries, and sigh over our 
ideals, and abuse those who would be our 
friends, could they discover that we are our 





own friends; but how many of us, who are 
crying for work, are willing to work? How 
many who will give their best work, who 
do not constantly say, ‘‘O, this is good 
enough—poor pay, poor work!” Not so, 
my friends. Success requires good work. 
**Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might!” L’Esporr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Phillips Brooks declines the invitation of 
Harvard to the position of preacher*to the 
University. Harvard is sorry but Boston is 
glad. 


Rev. Robert Collyer’s sermon on George 
Eliot drew an audience so large that stand- 
ing room only could be found after the ser- 
mon began. 


The Wendell Phillips Club, of this city, 
adopted resolutions commending the course 
of Senators Dawes and Hoar in the struggle 
now going on in the United States Senate. 


Lord Beaconsfield died on Tuesday last. 
He left directions that his remains should 
be buried by those of his wife in Hughen- 
don. Gladstone proposes a public funeral. 


Gov. Littlefield of Rhode Island has ac- 
cepted both the Republican and Prohibitory 
nominations for reélection. Last year he 
was vigorously opposed by the Prohibition- 
ists. 

Here are the true figures of School Suf- 
frage for women in Massachusetts. Regis- 
tration in 1879—3464; registration in 1880— 
4566. Votes in 1879—2291; votes in 1880— 
2992. 


It was Dr. Mary F. Thomas, who last 
week told the readers of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL of the passage ot the Suffrage 
Amendment in Indiana, and not M. J. 
Thomas, as our types said. 


The Rev. E. A. Lawrence, of Poughkeep- 
sie, is giving a course of seven sermons to 
children on ‘‘Sweet Peas,” viz.: Patience, 
Perseverance, Punctuality, Politeness, 
Pluck, Patriotism and Principle. 














The Jnter-Ocean contains’a recital of the | 


horrible experience of a Mormon woman, 
Mrs. Owens, who revealed the secrets of 
the Endowment House, and tells how men 
are duped and women degraded. 


One man has been fined under the new 
anti-treating law in Wisconsin, a citizen of 
Lodi, and the public was naturally aston- 
ished. The effect was wholesome, however, 
and the act should be enforced or repealed. 


It was urged as a reason for not allowing 
the women to vote at the caucus, that they 
could not vote at the election. Well, is not 
that the very best of reasons why they should 
be allowed to vote at the caucus?—G@reeley 
Tribwne. 


The women’s vote in Massachusetts in 
1880 was nearly 3000, an increase over 1879 
of thirty percent. If this is ‘‘dying out,” 
as our opponents allege, we offer a conun- 
drum; At the same rate, how long will it be 
in dying? 

The Cincinnati Commercial, speaking of 
the recent lecture of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more in that city, says, ‘‘The impression 
she always leaves is one so good and whole- 
some, that it isto be hoped that she may 
return for mauy a year to delight and in- 
struct her hearers.” 


In the Lllinois House, Mr. Chafee, of 
Shelby last week offered a resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to allow 
women the same right to vote on schoo] 
questions and for school officers as male 
voters have. The resolution was sent to 
the committee on education. 


Frederick Douglass was almost mobbed, 
fifty years ago, in Vergennes, Vermont, for 
attempting to disseminate abolition senti- 
ments. Now the county in which that town 
is located has a colored sheriff The town 
itself has a French mayor and a young wo- 
man as town clerk.—Jndependent. 


Professor A. Hyatt spoke before the Mas- 
sachusests Society for the University Edu- 
cation of Women on Saturday, on ‘‘The 
Natural Method of Teaching and its Influ- 
ence on Education.” The paper was an 
earnest plea for the substitution of observa- 
tion for retrospection in our educational 
methods. 


Indiana has surpassed herself and all ex- 
pectations in the passage of a prohibitory 
amendment by her Legislature. If the two 
measures—probibition and Woman Suf- 
frage—pass the people’s gauntlet, this will 
be a State to which investigation may well 
confine itself for the next few years, in the 
study of what might be expected to be the 
very last and latest effort of law to suppress 
the liquor traffic.— The Signal. 


The spring term of Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., opens on Saturday, 
April 9th. The number of pupils received 
is as large as ever, necessitating again the 
taking of additional rooms outside of the 
school. Plans have been prepared for the 
new building, which will be ready for the 
fallopening. Dr. John Lord is to givea 
course of lectures on history this term, Dr. 
J. E. Latimer, dean of the School of The- 
ology, Boston University, a course on 
Christian evidences, and Miss Ursula Cush- 
man ‘he usual art lectures of the season. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a fall line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 5277 Washington Street, Boston. 














DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICAL 


Soap for all purposes, and the only 


muine doraz soap made. Pre from pure and clean materials 


e. 
with a peculiar boraz lye, contains no adulteration and is 'y equal to the best angertes Castile Soap. Itis 
D 


ly adapted for woolens; and for washing all fine things, such as silks, baby- 


en, laces, pointe, etc., it 


es 
Inable. It has great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the bath and for washing the head. 
ietnvalat in every hense for all purifying and disinfecting purposes. Put up invariably in honest FULL 


POUND bars, with maker’s name 
nial medals on face of wrapper. F 


A EYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of 
‘or sale by all first class grocers. 


and Centen- 





No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspec 
8s unless perfectly satisfaotory. 


for. No obligation to kee 


ted before being pai 
bserve the following price list: One lot 


French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even hair— 


Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for ...ssessseseeeee $10 
Weighing 4 02., 30 in. long, for...++.se+-sseeeeees 7 
Weighing 34 0z., over 34 yard long, for.....+-+++ 5 


Weighing 3 0z., over 26 in. long, for......e+ee-eee 4 
Weighing 2% 02.,over 24 in. long, for....-....++++ 3 
Weighing 2 oz. ,over 20 inches long........- eoccce 2 


Ww vise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
MA Still shother lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from 4 to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously low prices 
of 50c., 75¢ , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one lot of Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same 

rice as the plain, and are safe in saying such is unequalled in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra 

eavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest 
in the world, for 15c., 25c., 35c. and 50c., being less than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; less than cost. The largest size Crimp Nets, 10c.; 


marked down from 25c. French Hairpins, 1c.per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; mar 


75c. Curisin all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 


down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 


$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 


Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We war- 


rant to seli the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn hair and 


combings taken in exchange. 


PARIS HAIR STORE 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, ® ° 


BOSTON 












A NEW, TREATMENT i.e Ga 
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ACTS DIRECTLY upon the ; 
cures process of revitalization, 

HAS EFFECTED REMARKAGLE CURESS which » 
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as BERN Pen Sy 
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ce."—Lutheran Observer, 
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ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. oo ana itiCeemis SY “pRAGE Sia, pas 














BOSTON: . . . 


BALTIMORE: 
204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. || W 





506 Washington Street. 


4 NEW YORK: 
\ No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 


Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. w. TYLER, Agt. 








Wendell Phillips protests against the ex- 
ecution of Stearns K. Abbott, convicted of 
the murder of Mrs. Crue. Mr. Phillips 
Says, even admitting that Abbott killed Mrs. 
Crue, there is no evidence showing that he 
did it with premeditation or malice afore- 
thought. 


If ‘‘out of the mouths of two or three 
witnesses every word shall be established,” 
then the testimony of H. B. B. and T. W. 
H. in this paper, which is given by each 
without the knowledge of the other, settles 
the inaccuracy of the report of the secreta- 
ry of State in regard to the number of wo- 
men voters. 

A large photograph of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli displayed in the window of Williams’ 
book store is attracting general attention 
from passers by. In connection with the 
portrait is shown an autograph letter writ- 
ten by Lord Beaconsfield to Mr. George M. 
Towle of this city, who has loaned the pic- 
ture for exhibition. The photograph will 
remain on view for aday or two. 

When Theodore Parker was married he 
entered in his journal, on his wedding day, 
the following suggestive resolutions, the 
keeping of which made his married life a 
happy one. They are good for all married 
couples: 1. Never, except for the best of 
reasons, to oppose my wife’s will. 2 To 
discharge all duties for her sake freely. 3. 
Never to scold. 4. Never to look cross at 
her. 5. Never to weary her with com- 
mands. 6. To promote her piety. 7. To 
bear her burdens. 8. To overlook her foi- 
bles. 9. To save, cherish, and forever de- 
fend her. 10. To remember her always, 
most affectionately, in my prayers. Thus, 
God willing, we shall be blessed. 





A machine for making laces hitherto pro- 
duced only by handwork is reported in 
France. Even old styles of laces, the art of 
making which has been lost, can readily be 
reproduced. The products of the macbine 
are said to be fully equal to the best hand- 
made laces, 


The late Mrs. Theodore Parker, a long 
time before her decease, provided for the 
distribution of the family relics and memen- 
tos of her husband among her friends, des- 
ignating with minute detail the treasured 
articles that were to be given to each. It 
is understood that the bulk of the property 
was left to her two adopted children. It is 
also reported that the unpublished manu- 
scripts of Mr. Parker, which have been in 
Mrs. Parker’s possession, will be collected 
and issued in book form in accordance with 
her wishes. 


William I. Bowditch and Wendell Phil- 
lips are named as executors in the will of 
Mrs. Theodore Parker. Mr. Parker by his 
will left his library tothe city of Boston, 
with the proviso that his widow should be 
permitted to retain such books as she de- 
sired. The choice and valuable books 
which she selected she has now left to the 
city. The city will also receive the bust of 
Mr. Parker, which was made by Mr. Story 
in Rome a short time before Mr. Parker’s 
decease. Mrs. Parker’s will provides that 
the family relics shall be left to Mrs. Ward- 
well, her adopted daughter, and Miss Jack- 
son, to be distributed by them according to 
a schedule which she prepared several years 
ago. If there should be any legal objection 
to the terms of the will in this regard it is 
then provided that the relics shall be given 
to these two ladies oytright. 
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M&S. THEODORE PARKER. 


The simple services held to-day, April 12, 
at the funeral of Mrs. Parker were in great 
contrast with the homage of tue thousands 
who, in June, 1860, performed the mem- 
orial rites in honor of her husband, then 
so lately dead and so greatly lamented. 
Theodore Parker died in Florence, May 10, 
1860—not quite 50 years old,—but he had 
been for ten years the greatest preacher in 
America, and had gathered in Boston what 
was then its largest congregation. His 
memory was honored in his own Music Hall 
by thousands who had heard him preach 
from its plain desk, and among the orators 
were his friends Emerson and Wendell 
Phillips, who never spoke more eloquently 
than on this occasion. To-day the friends 
who gathered at the funeral of Mrs Parker 
were few in number compared with the 
multitude of twenty-one years ago, for death 
and age have been busy in the interval, 
Garrison, Howe, Child, Stearns, Francis 
Manley and May have followed Parker; 
Emerson comes forth but rarely from his 
seclusion at Concord, and many more whose 
names were once familiar in the circle of 
reformers that gathered around the great 
Boston reformer, were nut only absent but 
already forgotten by the new generation. 
Yet Phillips, Higginson, Johnson, Mrs, 
Cheney, and some younger men and women 
were there, and the most intimate friends of 
Theodore and Lydia Parker, Miss Hannah 
Stevenson, who had cared for Mrs, Parker 
in her last illness, as she did for Parker 
himself, was present to-day, surrounded by 
those who had met with her and with the 
dead, so often beneath the friendly roof in 
Exeter place. The rooms of the new house 
in Chandler street were furnished and hung 
with pictures almost as the old house used 
to be, and over the two mantel-pieces hung 
the crayon-heads, by Cheney, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker; the latter an admirable like- 
ness of her at the age of forty. The flowers 
and other tributes of affection were no less 
lovely than those of 1860, since Mrs. Parker 
inspired affection for her own sake, as well 
as for her husband, though her path in life 
was a quietand, but for him, a narrow one, 

Miss Lydia Cabot was a blue-eyed, brown- 
haired, diffident girl of nineteen when 
young Theodore Parker at the age of 
twenty-two first met her in Watertown, 
where he was teaching a privateschool, and 
she was finishing her education under the 
eye of Dr. Convers Francis, the brother of 
Mrs. Child, who was then the minister of 
Watertown. Theodore and Lydia taught 
in his Sunday school and boarded in the 
same family—that of good Mrs. Broad. 
They took walks together along Beaver 
Brook, and to the Waverly oaks, and sur- 
veyed the view from Wellington and Pros- 
pect hills. The natural result followed, 
such as Keats describes in ‘‘Isabella”: 

‘Pair Isabel, poor simple Isabel! 

Lorenzo, a young palmer in Love's eye! 

They could not in the self-same mansion dwell 

Without some stir of heart, some malady; 

They could not sit at meals, but feel how well 

It soothed each to be the other by; 

They could not, sure, beneath the same roof sleep, 
But to each other sigh and nightly weep. 


‘*With every morn their love grew tenderer, 

With every eve deeper and tenderer still; 
He might not in house, field or garden stir, 

But her full shape would all his seeing fill; : 
And his continual voice was pleasanter 

To her than noise of trees or hidden rill; 
Her lute-string gave an echo of his name, 
She spoiled her half-done broidery with the same.’ 

Their attachment had a happier sequel 
than that of Lorenzo and Isabella,—they 
were engaged in October, 1833, married in 
April, 1837, and settled in the little parson- 
age-house at West Roxbury in the follow- 
ing June. Neither had wandered far from 
home in their pilgimage, for Parker was 
born at Lexington and Miss Cabot at New- 
ton, the only daughter of John Cabot, who 
was connected with the Essex county fam- 
ily of that name, and also with the Jacksons 
and other noted Boston people of that 
period. Writing to Miss Cobbe in Ireland, 
in 1857, Parker said of his wife: ‘‘We have 
been married nearly twenty-one years, and 
have neverachild. We have a moderate 
little property, partly my wife’s inheritance, 
partly my earnings; a good house, a large 
collection of books. Her name was Cabot; 
the family claim descent from the famous 
Giovanni Cabotti, who discovered these 
parts of the continent. Her domestic name 
is Bear, or Bearsie; and various symbols of 
‘Beauty and the Beast’ appear in the house. 
As usual, she is nearly the opposite of her 
husband, except in the matter of philan- 
thropy. You are very dear to usall. I 
ought to say that my wife was born Sep- 
tember 13, 1813; and sois three years young- 
erthanI. She is tall, with blue eyes and 
brown hair, a little white beginning to steal 
in insidiously.” At her husband’s death, 
two or three years after this, Mrs. Parker’s 
hair was sprinkled with gray; and for years 
now it has been snow-white. As he inti- 
mates in the letter just quoted, they had few 
intellectual traits in common, though their 
sympathies for mankind were the same. 
Mrs. Parker had little learning and cared 
little to acquire more. She had not much ex- 
pression and seldom took an active part in 
conversation, while her husband was a 
master in that way; she was of a quiet and 
undemonstrative disposftion, while he was 
activity itself, and full of the broadest and 





tenderest sensibilities. But she was devoted 
to him and thirsted less for *‘the talents 
not her own” than most wives do in similar 
situations; she was a perfect housekeeper 
in her own way, and made it easy for him 
to exercise the hospitality to which his gen- 
erous heart prompted him. She adopted 
his opinions, either because they were her 
own, or for the more feminine reason that 
they were his, and he was hers; and when 
he was called on to make the sacrifices and 
endure the reproaches which fell upon him, 
she did not make his burden heavier by her 
own regrets. She had not the quick wit, 
the sprightly talent, the self-suppressing 
tact of Carlyle’s ‘‘Jeanie,”—but, like her, 
she made the pathway of domestic care and 
pecuniary difficulty easier for her husband 
to walk in. They were never rich, but 
never poor, and it was through her means 
and her good management that he was left 
free to do his work without the burden of 
debt and embarrassment on his shoulders. 
This was much, and so was the sincere and 
undivided affection which she gave him. 

There will be some interest to know what 
disposal Mrs. Parker has by will made of 
her husband's manuscripts, journals, ser- 
mons, lectures, letters, etc., which he des- 
tined for the public library of Boston, un- 
less his executors should print them, or his 
wife retain them (asin fact she did). She 
left a will, which, whatever its provisions, 
“is to be sacredly observed,” according to 
Parker’s will; but if she left no special di- 
rections concerning the manuscripts it is 
possible that the surv.ving executors of 
Parker's will (F. W. G. May and F. B. San- 
born), may be called on tocarry out a clause 
which requested them to make selections 
for publication, and the public library may 
eventually receive the manuscripts, and also 
the crayon portraitsof Parker and his wife 
which, by his will are ultimately ‘‘to be 
kept in the library and near each other.” 
It is understood that the journals contain 
much that no biographer has yet seen fit to 
publish, and that there arc still many letters 
and papers and much unpublished history, 
which may be more interesting to the com- 
ing generation than to ours. ‘‘It is plain to 
me,” said Emerson, at Parker's funeral, 
‘that he has so woven himself in these few 
years into the history of Boston, that he 
can never be left out of your annals. The 
next generation will care little for the 
chances of elections that govern governors 
now; it will care little for fine gentlemen 
who behaved shabbily; but it will read very 
intelligently in his rough story, fortified with 
exact anecdotes, precise with names and 
dates, what part was taken by each actor; 
who threw himself into the cause of hu- 
manity; who came to the rescue of civiliza- 
tion at a hard pinch, and who blocked its 
course.” 

Mrs. Parker was buried at Mount Auburn 
near her mother, while Parker’s dust is 
mingled with the soil of Florence, in the 
same cemetery where Mrs. Browning lies 
buried. The mourners at the funeral to day 
thought of that Italian grave as often as of 
this American one, and when the statue of 
Parker shall have been erected in Boston, a 
few years hence, perhaps his bones will be 
brought over to lie beside those of his well- 
beloved wife at Mount Auburn. His Bos- 
ton home in Exeter place has been given 
over to trade, and his widow was buried 
from her later home. Rev. W. J. Potter of 
New Bedford was the only speaker at the 
funeral, and he read for prayers two of the 
prayers of Parker,—the final one being the 
last public prayer he offered in Boston, and 
the last to which Mrs. Parker listened. A 
wreath of Italian myrtle from Parker’s 
grave in Florence lay on the coffin of his 
wife, whose face, though paleand worn, re- 
tained the peaceful and lovely expression it 
habitually wore during her lifetime.— 
Springtieid Republican. 
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ELECTIONS IN THE ISLE OF MAN, 


The interest which attaches to the first 
Parliamentary Suffrage for women in Eng- 
land makes a record of the manner of it, 
and the events connected with it, as pre- 
sented by the (English) Women’s Suffrage 
Journal pertinent here. 

AYRE SHEADING. 

At three polling stations women were the 
first to vote: Miss Eliza Jane Goldsmith, of 
Ramsey, at Lezayre; Mrs. Catherine Cal- 
low, widow, of Ballakilley, at Bride; Miss 
Esther Kee Leodest, at Andreas. 

Mr. Farrant, in his speech after the close 
of the poll, said: 

A new political element has been intro- 
duced, and it is one that has acted in a most 
admirable manner Sony and laughter], 
and it has shown how sensible and with 
what wisdom the Keys admitted a new 
class to the electoral body. I mean, as you 
all know, the ladies. [Loud and continued 
cheers.] The more we have of them the 
better [laughter], and if, ladies and gentle- 
men, I could express a wish, it would be, 
“Oh, that we had the female occupier!” 
[Cheers.] Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
never seen an occasion on which there was 
so great an excitement over an election. I 
ous it springs froma healthy political feel- 

ng. 





GLANFABA SHEADING. 

The nomination took place on March 23d, 
in the court house, Peel. Mr. Sherwood, 
the leader of the movement for Woman’s 
Suffrage in the Keys, was one of the can- 


didates. In the course of his address he 
said: 


I will now refer to one matter which will 
probably come on again and require exten- 
sion. Mr. William Quayle, of lamoor, 
who stands now before me, asked me on 
my nomination in this court, about eleven 
yous ago, what I thought about the female 

ranchise. I am glad tosay that since then 
we have achicved that, and yesterday the 
first voter at the Ayre contested election 
was a female [loud applause], and I believe 
the female voters considerably assisted to 
get the three good candidates returned yes- 
terday for Ayre. [‘‘Hear, hear,” and ap- 
plause.] The next thing, and I can see no 
reason why it should not be, will be to ex- 
tend the franchise to the female occupier. 
LAppinass } The subject of female fran- 
chise has brought the Isle of Man more 
prominently before many countries than 
anything that has ever taken place. It has 
turned out that we were the first Legislature 
in Europe which has extended the privilege 
to the women. [Applause.] There is no 
doubt they will follow up the movement in 
England, and perhaps before twelve months. 
There is actually a person on the Island 
now attending to our election, reporting 

rogress, and watching the action of our 
emales as voters. Every female voter on 
the lists for this week’s elections has receiv- 
ed a circular from a society in England. 

The polling commenced at the booths in 
the Glanfaba sheading at the usual time— 
eight o'clock, Manx—on March 24th. Five 
women voted at the Peel booth; eight at St. 
John’s; three at Patrick; and one at Mar- 
own; total, 15. Not one lady voted in fa- 
vor of Mr. Lockerby, and every one voted 
for Mr. Sherwood, the mover of the female 
franchise in the Keys. At Patrick, four 
ladies were prevented from voting owing to 
indisposition, but they had expressed their 
determination to vote for the three success- 
ful candidates. 

DOUGLAS, 

The nominations took place on March 
24th, in the court house. After the five 
candidates had been duly proposed and sec- 
onded, the first to address the electors was 
Major Taubman, who began as follows: 

This is the first time for me to address 
the ladies of Douglas, and I must take the 
opportunity of congratulating them hearti- 
ly on having obtained the franchise. The 
only possible objection I have heard named 

to their having it at the present moment is, 
lam told, that possibly my juvenile oppo- 
nents may cut a poor old member like my- 
self out in their affections, [Cries of ‘‘No 
fear.”] . However, I will trust to their re- 
taining at least one little corner for me. It 
is now fourteen years since I was returned 
as your representative in the House of Keys 
under the election act, but for about twenty- 
two years I have sat in the House (fourteen 
of these as Speaker), and I think I may 
safely say for the whole of that time I have 
faithfully represented the views of the great 
majority of the town of Douglas. 

The polling for Douglas began at eight 
o’clock on Friday morning. The weather 
was extremely coid and stormy, and the 
discomfort was heightened by the perpetual 
shower of missiles in the shape of paper 
bags filled with flour or whiting, with which 
the mob relieved their political feelings. 
Notwithstanding this discomfort a goodly 
number of women recorded their votes. 
Fifteen ladies polled at the court house, 
twenty-five at the Victoria-street booth, and 
thirty-one at the Iron Pier; making a total 
of 71. The first lady who polled at the 
court house was Mrs. Christian Cannell, 
Lord street; at Victoria street, the first lady 
to present herself was Mrs. Sarah Wood, 
of Buck’s Road; andat the Iron Pier, Miss 
Emma Gelling, of Buck’s Road. 

After the declaration of the poll Major 
Taubman and Mr. Stephen addressed the 
people assembled in the street. Mr. Steph- 
en said, in reference to the ladies: 

You have all joined in the election like 
honest men full of fun and good nature; 
gentlemen, if I had not had that confidence 
in youl would not have asked these fair 
ladies to grace the assembly [pointing to a 
few ladies in one of the windows of the 
hotel. Loud cheers.| I say, gentlemen, 
and it is a credit to Douglas and the whole 
civilized world, that ladies of gentle birth 
and breeding are able to attend and assist 
at an election of this kind without fear of 
insult or rudeness, any more than if they 
were sitting in their own drawing rooms. 
mage gs take this opportunity of thank- 
ng the ladies who voted for me. Three 
cheers for the ladies! [The large crowd 
then gave three cheers for the ladies.] La- 
dies and gentlemen of Douglas, we have 
set an example to the whole civilized world 
of progress and advancement, because the 
women are quite as competent to exercise 
the electoral franchise as men; I have al- 
ways thought, and I have always been 
taught to think. that the women are the 
better half [laughter and cheers]; and I am 
sure that women have an instinct, rather 
than a reason, which enables them to arrive 
at a man’s true character. [‘‘Hear, hear.’’] 
I will back a woman’s opinion of a man’s 
character as being true. 

Major Taubman said he had always 
thought they would not return him at the 
head of the poll, because he considered the 
greatest mistake he had ever made was to 
vote for the extension of the franchise to 
the ladies. They had voted on behalf of 
his interesting juvenile friead, but they had 
done as he asked them, and kept one cor- 
ner of their hearts for him. 7 

In advance of the election the following 
address was issued to the women electors 
of the Isle of Man: 

Ladies—We beg to offer to you, in the 
name of the friends of the enfranchisement 





of women, hearty congratulations on the 
proud position you occupy as being the 





first women within Her Majesty's dominions 
whose rights as parliamentary electors have 
been recognized and legally secured. 

The great victory which has been won 
fer you by the sense of justice and the gen- 
erous exertions of the House of Keyes is 
hailed by us as an earnest of the coming 
recognition of the same principle in the 
next electoral act for the United Kingdom. 
The action taken by your lnsular Legisla- 
ture, and the manner in which you make 
use of your newly acquired rights, will be 
of material significance, not only in regard 
to the further extension of the principle of 
Woman Suffrage in the Isle of Man, but 
also in the forthcoming struggle for the 
recognition of the claim of women to par- 
liamentary representation in this country. 

The eyes of the friends and opponents of 
the movement all over the world are bent 
on you, watching with eager interest the 
result of the great experiment of Woman 
Suffrage in the election of the Legislature 
of a free country, which you are now about 
to afford. We look with confidence and 
hope to your action, to demonstrate the fit- 
ness of women for the exercise of political 
rights, and the baselessness and futility of 
the objections which have been brought 
a a the proposal to recognize these 
rights. 

e, therefore, especially and earnestly 
desire to call your attention to the extreme 
importance of the act you will be shortlv 
called upon to perform. We trust that on 
the polling day it may be found that no wo- 
man whose name is on the electoral list has 
failed to record her vote, and that every 
woman will use her vote to the best of her 
judgment and ability for the preservation 
of the ancient liberties of Ler country, the 
good government of the Insular Kingdom, 
the promotion of measures calculated to 
improve the condition of the people, and, 
more especially, with a view to the amend- 
ment of laws which are unjust and inju- 
rious to women, and thereby hurtful to the 
general weal. 

We ask you to vote for candidates who 
will support in the House of Keys the ex- 
tension of the electoral franchise to women 
occupiers, the passing of a just law respect- 
ing the propery of married women, the 
amendment of the law in any other depart- 
mentin which it fails to secure for women 
adequate protection, and also for giving to 
women the full benefit of every education- 
al provision in the Island, for securing to 
them full industrial rights, freedom to main- 
tain themselves, or those dependent on them, 
by any work which they are capable of per- 
forming, and the right to develop, untram- 
melled by legai disabilities, all the faculties 
and capacities with which they are en- 
cowed. We also ask you to meke your in- 
fluence felt in other measures not especially 
affecting women, on which you may have 
formed your opinions and judgment. 

We do not presume to suggest to you the 
names of any particular candidates, but we 
are satisfied that, if you are resolved to be 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of the 
great trust committed to you, the knowl- 
edge that they will be required to submit 
their qualifications to the judgment of good 
and thoughtful women will have an enno- 
bling influence upon all the candidates who 
may seek your suffrages. It will then be 
seen that the extension of the franchise to 
women means not simply the addition of 
sO many more names to the electoral roll, 
but the infusion into political life of those 
higher moral and spiritual influences which 
it is the mission of women to diffuse in 
family and social life. 

We cannot doubt that these influences 
will be as beneficial in politics as experi- 
ment has proved them to be in society. 
Hitherto every advance that has been made 
in the elevation of women from a servile 
and subject condition has tended to the 
benefit of the people among whom it has 
taken place; and the degree of civilization 
to which a nation has atlained corresponds 
to the degree in which the condition of wo- 
men has been raised. 

To your hands is committed the proud 
and glorious ree of sounding the first 
note of the political freedom of women in 
the British empire. We rejoice with you 
while we envy you, and we pray you to re- 
gard the exercise of this privilege as a most 
solemn and sacred duty. 

We are, yours faithfully, 

Lyp1a E, BEcKER. 
ALICE SCATCHERD. 
Manchester, March 21, 1881. 
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ELIZABETH CARTER. 





A few days ago in rummaging about 
among old books chance threw into my 
hands ‘‘Murry’s Sequel to the English Read- 
er.” An appendix contains biographical 
sketches of the authors mentioned in the 
introduction to the English reader, the Eng- 
lish reader itself; and the sequel to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

In the list of such distinguished names as 
Addison, Akenside, Johnson, Cowper, 
Blair and the like, I find the following no- 
tice of Elizabeth Carter. It shows us even 
in her day, when a literary woman was much 
more rare than now, that the possession of 
talent, and the distinction that the love of 
letters confers upon its votaries does not 
overshadow or eradicate the better part of 
womanhood, but addsto their growth at 
the same time that it enlarges the sphere of 
her usefulness: 

‘Elizabeth Carter was born in the year 
1718. She very early in life discovered the 
superior cultivation which her mind had 
received from the superintendence of a sen- 
sible, learned and worthy parent. She was 
so well versed in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and so well qualified to teach them, 
that she gave to her only brother Henry his 
classical education, before he went to Can- 
terbury school. 

‘In 1758 she translated from the original 
Greek all the works of Epictetus which are 
now extant; to which she added an intro- 
duction and many critical notes, The learn- 





ing and ability which she displayed in the 
execution of this work are well known; 
and they have received very high applause. 
This performance may justly be said to de 
honor to her sex, as well as to herself. 

*‘In 1762 she published a volume of mis- 
cellaneous poems. They were celebrated 
among the verses of Lord Lyttleton, who had 
read them in manuscript. The merit and 
beauty of these compositions have been 
highly applauded. Simplicity of sentiment, 
Sweetness of expression, and morality the 
most amiable, grace every page. 

**She was also the contributor of two pa- 
pers to The Rambler, which were much es- 
teemed by Dr. Johnson. The one is an al- 
legory, in which religion and superstition 
are delineated in a masterly manner; and 
the other an ingenious ironical letter on 
modish pleasures, bearing the signature of 
‘Chariessa.’ 

“This excellent woman was greatly re- 
spected for her superior understanding, 
extensive knowledge, scientific and famil- 
iar, from the highest researches in philoso- 
phy tothe most common useful acquire- 
ments. Though she possessed masculine 
powers of mind, she was invested with such 
innate modesty, that her eminent attain- 
ments never intruded intocompany. Her 
heart was susceptible of the keenest sensi- 
bility to all the distresses of the afflicted; 
and her mind piously resigned to meet with 
fortitude the changes and chances of life. 
Her firm faith in the Christian religion 
strengthened in her the performance of 
every duty; and it may be truly said, that 
with all her very rare endowments, good- 
ness of heart, mildness of temper, and 
suavity of manners were eminently con- 
spicuous. This amiabie and distinguished 
person died in the year 1806, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-eight years.” 

This is truly a beautiful record of a wo- 
man’s character. It does not appear that 
she knew the joy and woe of wedded life, 
but if “‘piously resigned to meet earth's 
changes and chances,” her days long in the 
land, and “‘her faith in the Christian religion 
such that it strengthened her in the per- 
formance of every duty,” it is to be hoped 
that the Dr. Clarks, J. G. Hollands, Miss 
Hardakers, and the like, will forgive her 
now (she having been dead so long) for 
having been ‘‘possessed of a masculine 
mind,” and ‘‘superior understanding.” 

Louisa VY. Boyrp. 

Dublin, Indiana. 

—_———_ 2 o———__— 
OLD-FASHIONED MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
_. NEW-FASHIONED MASSACHUSETTS. 


This is an expensive age. Our richest 
men began with mere nothing but their 
brains and hands, and with little education. 
Chester W. Chapin, one of the richest men 
in Massachusetts, when he was twenty-one 
years old let himself out to work twelve to 
fourteen hours a day for $12 a month, 
farming and teaming from the armory to 
the boats on the Connecticut river; but he 
laid his money up. Now you would insult 
a young stripling of eighteen years to offer 
him such wages. He was the tax collector 
in 1822 for the town of Springfield. His 
fees were $80 for collecting $8,000—the 
whole taxes for that town. He pays more 
taxes now than the whole town did then. 
It cost more time and travel to coilect them 
then than now. The people were so scat- 
tering and they were so afraid of a tax 
collector, he said, some would run and hide 
up stairs or down cellar when they saw him 
coming, and in some instances he huated 
them up in their hiding places, after their 
family said they ‘‘wan’t there!” After 
finding the delinquent he would get a part 
of the tax money and go again for the rest 
or pay it himself. He has paid in this way 
hundreds of dollars, finding it easier to earn 
the money than to collect it. Money was 
scarce and worth something then. I rec- 
ollect in 1825 or ’26, in our town meeting, 
the proposition was to raise for the coming 
year $14,000 for the town of Springfield. 
Oliver B. Morris arose and objected by say- 
ing: ‘‘What are we coming to? It is as- 
tonishing that pride and ambition, or fash- 
ion should demand such a tax.”’ But they 
over-ruled the old man, and he lived to see 
pride, fashion and ambition rise much high- 
er. A great change surely. 

The fashion of those days I recollect. 
When my mother was going to geta new 
dress, or gown, as it was called then, the 
woman that was engaged to cometo the 
house to cut and make it told her she was 
so tall and large she must get six yards for 
it. Five yards was a common pattern, and 
fifty cents for cutting and making and a 
dinner found. Whata change from that 
day to this! The cloth cost one dollar and 
the making fifty cents, and the dress was 
worn to meeting. The fashion and pay of 
the preachers has changed. The first Meth- 
odist preacher in our town got $100 for one 
year’s salary, and if he hada present of 8 
pair of socks he must report it. The sec- 
ond preacher had a wife and got $150. The 
third preacher hada wife and three chil- 
dren, and thirty-five dollars was added for 
each chile. Bishop Hedding in our time 
got less than seventy-five dollars a year. 
Also Priest Clough and Lorenzo Dow less 
than either. Our old Methodist preachers 
worked for a living and for God, instead of 
for a reputation and a salary. 
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I was thinking about the fashions in do- 
mestic affairs, say music, fifty-five years 
ago. Governor Trask and I met at Monson 
for Thanksgiving, with the family where he 
got his wife,—at old Uncle Saul Squires’, 
uncle to us both. Their house music was, 
for treble, the flax spinning-wheel, played 
or run by one of the girls; for the tenor, 
the large spinning-wheel, played by anoth- 
er girl; for bass, the old lady whacking 
away at the old loom, all working to make 
their music profitable and healthy. The 
fashion of those days was to have a good, 
healthy family of from eight to ten children, 
all taught to work for a living. What a 
change! Instead of a good healthy family 
now, all upin the morning early to work, 
we see from one to three little pimping 
children, with a sickly mother, not able to 
take care of two as easily as our mothers 
would ten, fifty years ago, without a hired 
girl. The children now must bein fashion, 
—lie in bed until eight or nine in the morn- 
ing, no appetite, little vitality. They play 
on some kind of instrument, and go to 
achool to be crowded with more kinds of 
lessons than our old school teachers ever 
knew. But thisis the fashion and pretend- 

d improvement of theage. Perhaps this 
generation does not look at these things us 
Ido, but I think that health, economy and 
morality are not improved by getting high 
wages or # fashionable education. This 
generation will spend what its fathers have 
earned, Generally it is watching the pulse 
of the man who has property, longing for 
the time to come when it will come in pos- 
session of what it has not earned, Itis a 
known fact that the rising generation are 
spendthrifts. 

Another great change isin tie mode of 
traveling. Fifty yearsago we had to go 
through the country by stages, at the fast 
speed of seven miles an hour. This was 
much faster than the common farmers 
traveled. It was considered a great treat 
to take the stage at old Jeremy Warriner’s 
tavern,—start at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing and get to Boston at nine in the even- 
ing, if the going was good. When the fare 
was reduced to $5, two of us worked two 
weeks to get money enough to pay vur fare 
to Boston, eighty-eight miles. The young 
men in these days carn enough in one day 
to pay their fare and gu in three hours in- 
stead of seventeen. Our conductors get for 
driving their team through to Boston $3 or 
$4, and the old stage<drivers got $12 a 
month, This was Chester W. Chapin’s 
standard price in those days. Connecticut 
river steamboais, started by Blanchard, 
fifty-five years ago, cut down the fare to 
Hartford to $1, which enabled us all to go 
to Hartford and back in one day for $2 and 
stay four hours in Hartford. This was 
another great treat for $2, costing us five 
day's work.—IHiram Munger in Springfield 
Leepubliean, 

oe 
CARLYLE AND THE LETTERS OF HIS 
WIFE. 

The estimate Carlyle put on his wife, as 
compared with other women, appears by 
his own statement as follows: 

‘*The whole of yesterday 1 spent in read- 
ing and arranging the letters of 1857; such 
a day’s reading as I perhaps never had in 
my life before. What a piercing radiancy 
of meaning tome in those dear records, 
hastily thrown off, fullof misery, yet of 
bright eternal love; all as if on wings of 
lightning, tingling through one’s very heart 
of hearts! Oh, I was blind not to see how 
brittle was that thread of noble celestial 
(almost more than terrestrial) life; how 
much it was allin all to me, and how im- 
possible it should long be left with me; I 
have asked myself, ought ail this to be lost, 
or kept for myself, and the brief time that 
now belongs to me? Can nothing of it be 
saved then, for the worthy that still remain 
among these roaring myriads of profane 
unworthy? I really must consider it furth- 
er; and already I feel it to have become un- 
certain to me whether at least this poor 
note-book ought to be burnt ere my de-ease, 
or left to its chances among my survivors? 
As to ‘talent,’ epistolary and other, these 
letters, I perceive, equal and surpass what- 
ever of best I know to exist in that kind; 
for ‘talent,’ ‘genius,’ or whatever we may 
call it, what an evidence, if my little wo- 
man needed that to me! Not all the Sands 
and Eliots and babbling cohue of ‘celebra- 
ted scribbling women’ that have strutted 
over the world, in my time, could, it seems 
to me, if all boiled down and distilled to 
essence, make one such woman.” 
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REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 








A discovery of much archeological inter- 
est has recently been made in the Algerian 
Sahara. M. Tarry, who has been carrying 
on work in connection with the proposed 
Trans-Sahara Railway, having noticed a 
mound of sand in the neighborhood of 
Wargla, had the sand dug up, and discov- 
ered the top of a spherical dome. This 
naturally aroused his interest, and getting 
his Arabs to dig still deeper he found un- 
Jerneath the dome a square tower, then a 
platform of masonry and finally a complete 
mosque. Continuing the excavations, M. 
Tarry soon unearthed seven houses in per- 





fect preservation tnd came upon a subter- 
ranean water-course. At the last news nine 
houses had been disinterred and M. Tarry 
was getting additional assistance to clear 
out the precious water-course, which he 
describes as sufficient to irrigate a small 
forestof palms. It is well known that the 
Sahara was at one time much more popu- 
lous than it is now, and its trade much 
more extensive, but no one seems to have 
supposed that any cities had been buried 
under its sands, at least so recently as since 
the introduction of Mahometanism. 


— 
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GARIBALDI TO WOMEN. 

Epiror JourNaL:—It seems pertinent 
after the editorial of T. W. H. relating to 
the proceedings of Italian women at the 
great convention at the Sala Dante in Rome, 
to republish their letter of Garibaldi’s which 
I recently found in an old illustrated Lon- 
don News. He says that adjourned con- 
vention broke up witb cries of ‘‘ Viea Gari- 
baldi!”’ after they had proclaimed Equal Suf- 
frage of women as well as men. Did Gari- 
baldi call upon women to help him ‘with 
masculine compliments, excuses, and eva- 
sions?” It seems to mea veritable cry for 
help to equals whose ‘‘principal assistance” 
he invokes, 

The call of Garibaldi referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


According to a letter in the Presse, the 
wantof self-reliance and persevering e2erg 
of the men of Sicily has occasioned Garibaldi 
some Cgoenanen, and has led him to 
appeal to the women in the following pro- 
clamation :— 


TO THE SICILIAN WOMEN. 


Liberty! the most precious gift of Provi- 
dence to peoples, has been gained for Sicily, 
thanks to the manly resolution of the Sici- 
lians, and the generous aid of their breth- 
ren of the continent. Liberty, difficult to 

in, is more difficult to keep, as all Italy 

or ages has experienced toher cost. Sicily 
is such a country that there is no need in 
her case to recur to foreign histories to find 
examples of all kinds of civic virtues, and 
the women there have at all times displayed 
a courage which has astonished the world. 
From tho women of Syracuse, who cut off 
their tresses to make ropes of them in the 
old Roman days, to those of Messina, who 
encouraged their relatives to attack a bom- 
barding host, there are valiant deeds of this 
sex in this island. The Vespers, also, an 
event unparalled in the history of nations, 
saw the fair islanders fighting by the side of 
the combatants for national independence. 

I myself (I recall the occasion with emo- 
tion), in denouncing from the Palace of 
Palermo to this generous people the humili 
ating pretensions of their tyrant, heard a 
groaning repeated by the women who 
crowded the balconies, deep enough toturn 
anarmy pale, and that groaning was the 
death.sentence of tyranny. 

Sicily is free, it is true; asingle citadel 
alone remains in the power of the enemy; 
but eleven years ago Sicilian valour achieved 
the same result; and yet that free land, 
through not having chosen to make a last 
effort, fell back into slavery, was trodden 
once more under mercenary feet, and 
brought to a worse condition than before 
the glorious revolution. Dear and gracious 
women of Sicily, hear the voice of the man 
who sincerely loves your beautiful country, 
to which he is bound by the affection of his 
whole life. He asks of you nothing for 
himself, nothing for others; but for the 
common fatherland he asks your powerful 
assistance, Call to arms the inhabitants of 
this island, and shame those who cling to 
their mothers’ or sweethearts’ apron-strings. 

La Cairoli, of Pavia, a rich, noble, and 
beloved matron, had four sons. One died 
at Varese on the body of an Austrian whom 
he had killed; the eldest, Benedetto, you 
have at Palermo, scarred with the wounds 
he received at Calatafimi and Palermo; the 
third, Enrico lives, though his skull was 
split open in those battles; and the fourth 
has been sent to join the same army by that 
incomparable mother. Women, give us 
your sons, your lovers! Few—the struggle 
will be long and doubtful, and full of dan- 
ger for all. Many—we shall conquer with- 
out battles; and you will see realized the 
beow of twenty generations of Italians, 
and I shall restore to you your dear ones, 
bronzed by the battlefield, crowned with 
the aureole of victory, and blessed even by 
those enslaved and suffering peoples who 
have sent forth their sons to win back for 
you your country. G. GARIBALDI. 

essina, August 3, 1860. 
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WHAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS. 








Epitor JouRNAL:—I will tell you why I 
amin sympathy with the Suffrage move- 
ment. I believe in Universal Suffrage be- 
cause I cannot see the propriety of having 
any privileged classes in a free country. 
As the ballot is the lever which lifts up and 
elevates, or bears down and degrades the 
people, therefore all who are governed by 
it should have the power to cast a vote to 
determine how it shall be done. As well 
might we expect the farmer to represent the 
merchant, or the merchant the lawyer, or 
the lawyer the minister, etc., as for man 
alone to represent the wants of the entire 
people. Simply because he is not able he 
can never lift the people above his own 
ideal. If then woman has a higher ideal, 
why not giveit the power of the ballot? 

I know it will be urged that the viler por- 
tion of the sex will have the same power 
and will to nullify the desired end. But to 
assert this is to lose all faith in the conser- 
vative power of Woman. As well might it 
be urged against male Suffrage. 

By withholding the vote from Woman 
men are degrading one-half the people. 





But too many of our women, like the freed- 
men of the South, would rather live and 
die in the house of bondage than to put 
forth the effort necessary to attain a higher 
life. Senator Sumner said that every argu- 
ment ever used in favor of the emancipa- 
tion of the negro can apply to the emanci- 
pation of women, It was the development 
of the war that enabled me to see an anal- 
ogy between the freedom of the slave and 
the freedom of women. What does the 
emancipation of women mean? Some say 
it simply means to have the right to vote 
and hold office and engage in business the 
same asaman. But I think it means more 
than this, it will lift her above the domin.- 
ion of sensuality. The ballot in her hand 
will prepare the way for her to enter on 
this higher life, thereby enabling her to lift 
man up too, which he is unable to do him- 
self. Most men are in favor of keeping 
Woman in subjection, as the South did the 
slave, not realizing that they were fighting 
against their own elevation. When men 
and women can see the true import of the 
Woman movement there will be less uppo- 
sition to it. May God speed the time. 
P. BurLer. 
Garrett, Indiana, March 1st. 
_———__1o 
SEWING IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Miss Anna C, Brackett, after saying that 
the school cannot with propriety be asked to 
assume the duties of the family, the church, 
society or the State, remarks, ‘ Those who 
have pleaded for the introduction of sewing 
into the public schools of American cities are 
perfectly right in saying that women ought 
to know how to sew; are perfectly right when 
they assert that few women now are good 
seamstresses; but it does not follow because 
these two statements are true, that the 
schools, already overburdened with pupils 
and work, should undertake that teaching. 
Because a thing needs to be done, it does by 
no manner of means follow that the schools 
ought to do it,” 








HUMOROUS. 


A raw German who had been summoned 
for jury duty desired to be relieved, giving 
this reason; ‘“‘Schudge, 1 can nick goot 
Inglish onderstan’.” Looking over the 
crowded bar the judge replied: ‘Oh! you 
can serve. You won't have to understand 
good English. You won't hear any such 
here.” 


The slowness of the waiters at a Galves- 
ton hotel is getting to be proverbial. After 
waiting until he was tired out, a gentleman 
called the waiter and asked when his turn 
was tocome. ‘‘Can’t tell, sir, I’ve got to 
wait on that other gentleman first. He 
leaves on the train to morrow morning.”— 
Galveston News, 














Woman’s Wisdom. 


She insists that it is of more importance 
that her family shall be kept in full health, 
than she shouid have all the fashionable 
dresses and styles of the times. She there- 
fore sees toit, that each member of her fam- 
ily is supplied with enough Hop Bitters, at 
the first appearance of any symptoms of ill 
health, to prevent a fit of sickness with its 
attendant expense, care and anxiety. All 
women should exercise their wisdom in this 
way.— New Haven Palladium. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Care 
For all Female Complaints. 

TnIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIREOTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8YS+ 
TEM}; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKAOHB, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
qramees, oat harmony with the laws that 

vern female i 
“Yor hey r— cay raed Complaints of either 
ge ompoun ° 

Ly E. Pinkham’s cotlakaren Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham": 
LIVER a ey cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric vee Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


$ a week in Ptr own town. Termsand $5 out- 
: fitfree. Address H. Hatixerr & Co., Port- 
R e. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Privy- 
lleges, 

The lect f th th i October 
1879, and continued to June, 1890, in Medical 
School was one of the first in this co: joes 

a 
thorough 





8 preli examination and to fu 
p secure still more 


cou 

results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and 8 as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical c'lucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of M 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. : 
I, T, TALBO1, M. D.. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


Beautiful 
Carpets. 





Oar stock is full and complete, embracing entirely 
new and beautiful designs. 


We invite examination of our goods NOW, be- 
fore the rush of Spring Trade begins. 


WE HAVE AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Axminsters, Mougquets, Wiltons, 
Brussels, Tapestries, Three- 
Plys, Extra Superfines and In- 
grains, of every grade and price. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


ARSTONS 





pepe dav nen 
17 ROOMS: 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
neg rete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 
R. MARSTON & CO. 


Abdominal 
Supporters. 



















These new Supporters 
>\ commend themselves at 
F\}once to every lady suf- 
fering from weakness, 
rupture, strains or cor- 

pulency. They are sim- 

t/ ple, durable and readily 
. adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘‘Dress- 
reform Corset,"’ Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite, sn entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or calls . 
MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 
32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very cowfortable and is 











or moisture, 
For sale by leading 
merchants. ce, by 





mail, $1.25. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, . N.Y 





(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best Mepicat QuaLi- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. Qe 


THEY CURE 
All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
voumen, * ee jessnessand especially 
emale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


wae pose for 6 case her will not cure or 
elp, or for an. impure or 
° fodiens 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and 
them before you sleep. Take ne other, 


D 1.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 

All above sold by di 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochestes, N. ¥: & Toronto, Ont, 





not affected by cold, heat q 





Sop 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. . M 
w = ae 4% Sy ie 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 











Near Tremont Street. 
Office H 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thuredavs. other days engaged by appointment 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M.,10to1; P.M.,2to4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
mente, Tumors, Paralysis, ete. Dr. Tuck's Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson's Calculifage, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trussee, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 

DR. BRICHARD’S 


Hose and Skirt Supporters, 


The only Supporters based upon hygienic prinel- 
ples, coll adjusted and comfortable to wear, ané 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
Ladies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each oe Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16, 
Mrs. Dr. Tack, agent. Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


A F 
in, 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


«i Cm ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 




















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.) 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufae- 
tured by the my ae from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores a general. 

Ladies who cannot be fiti by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 (p S20 ha Wane aarrooRe 
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Four great lives have passed away within 
the past few years: lives full of wisdom, full 
of honors, and fitly crowned with the bene- 
dictions of mankind: Harriet Martineau, 
William Cullen Bryant, George Eliot and 
Thomas Carlyle. Rounded lives, we call 
them; complete and full; because they em- 
bodied so much breadth and catholicity, so 
much self-poise and strength; so deep and 
fervent were they, so high and noble. In 
almost all points one seems a counterpart of 
the other, and yet each exerts its own par- 
ticular iafluence, its strong individuality. 
In a sense one, they yet stand isolated as 
worlds in the physical universe; because in 
themselves complete they must evcr move 
in their own heaven-assigned orbits, free 
and untrammeled by the lesser surround- 
ings of time. But when we come to analyze 
the influence exerted upon us by these great 
thinkers, there is a difference, The men, 
poet and prophet, awaken our spirituality 
in regard to things unseen; the two noble 
women make us feel more spiritual towards 
temporal things, the things that now are 
and may be in our present life. We go to 
Carlyle for the wisdom that opens up the 
vista of the future, and lifts us above our 
present surroundings; to Harriet Martineau, 
for the calm thought which makes the 
everyday events of life ennobling. Why 
these two grand women should seem to lose 
their clear insight when the horizon of the 
mundane disappears, seems a problem hard 
tosolve. Whether the terms, ‘‘free thought,” 
“agnosticism,” ‘‘liberalism,’”’ and the like, 
have more affinity for the feminine nature, 
or otherwise? and if so, why so? It may 
be well to ask these questions seriously now 
when women are seeking so earnestly 
and justly for larger liberty; for it is the 
tendency that is the test of all growth; not, 
what have we? or, what can weattain? but, 
which ‘vay are we tending? If, with the 
ballot and a voice in governmental policy, 
women are to be fettered by a spiritual 
vision so narrow that they can only grasp 
the expedient, the politic, the seen and the 
temporal, why then, we must still go to our 
Sumners, our Carlyles, and Bryants, for 
the true solution of the eternal verities; 
and still we must say of grand womanly 
lives, they almost satisfy our inner longings, 
and still we must wonder and conjecture 
why they should stop short. Harriet Mar 
tineau, ‘‘with the look of perfect and bene- 
volent repose that comes to them whose 
long unselfish struggle to wring its best 
from life has been crowned with complete 
victory,” with ‘‘hands that the rod of em- 
pire might have swayed” calmly folded, as 
she views the heavens and exclaims, ‘‘I am 
satisfied with earth! I ask for no hereafter;” 
and Thomas Carlyle with child like trust 
and upward gaze, saying, ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven; hallowed be thy 
name; Thy will be done!” whst else can we 
say! I never felt before how intensely the 
voice of man’s soul it is; the inmost aspira- 
tions of all that is high and pious in poor 
human nature; right worthy it be recom- 
mended with an ‘‘After this manner pray 
ye.” George Eliot, the creator of the 
“Saviour Deronda,” the ‘prophet Mor- 
decai,”—‘‘lacking only the living heart of 
faith which would put blood into their pal- 
lid lineaments and make them breathe and 
move amoug men.” George Eliot with her 
introspective gaze, her depth of feeling, her 
magnificent worldly wisdom, groping in 
the dark as to the true knowledge of the 
personal God, and Bryant reverently ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘I tremble to think what the 
world would be without Christ. There can 
be no admiration too profound, no love of 
which the human heart is capable too warm, 
no gratitude too earnest and deep of which 
He is justly the object. It is with sorrow 
that my love for Him is so cold and my 
gratitude so inadequate.” How vivid the 
contrast! 

One is the pale cold moonlight; one is the 
genial warm sunlight! How are we led to 
exclaim with Walter Scott, ‘‘We shall never 
learn our real calling, or secure our destiny 
till we have taught ourselves to consiier 
everything as moonshine compared with 
the education of the heart.” Now if wo- 
men would be moulders of future faith and 
future destiny, it is our opinion, they must 
follow not only the example of the provi- 
dent Martha and be careful for the things 
of time, but also of the blessed Mary, and 
sit at the feet of the Master. Then their 
ro og opportunities, their ‘‘free thought,” 
their ‘‘liberalism,” and ‘‘radicalism” will 
be vitalized with saving and uplifting power. 
They will not go forth single handed, for 
behind them is the arm invincible, and still 
the magic voice which speaks to all the ages 
is saying tothem. ‘‘Lo, I am with you al. 
way, even unto the end of the world.” 

/ CaRoLinE A, INGHAM. 





[The author of the above might easily 
have made a list of names of women, be- 
ginning with that of Lydia Maria Child, 
who were essentially liberal, and who were 
yet professedly imbued with all the qualities 
which the writer deplores as lacking in the 
women she quotes. The question is not 
one of sex, but of individual character, is it 
not?—Ep. | 
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COLORADO CAUCUS AND WOMEN. 


The town in Colorado, which bears the 
honored name of Greeley, and which plant- 
ed itself with the full intention of being a 
good temperance town, and good every 








way, has been stirred as never before by 
some late events. A caucus had been ap- 
pointed to which ‘‘all citizens” were invited 
to nominate town offieers. The women of 
Greeley who knew they were citizens, and 
who had the same interest that all citizens 
had in securing good nominations, availed 
themselves of the term ‘‘all citizens.” The 
Greeley Tribune tells what happened as fol- 
lows: 


The caucus for the nomination of town 
officers was held in Barnum Hall, Saturday 
evening. Before the hour for opening the 
meeting the ladies of the W. C. T. U., and 
the Equal Suffrage Association, to the num- 
ber of about one hundred, entered the hall, 
and soon after the hall was filled by the 
regular voters, and also by a crowd of 
young men and boys, and among whom 
may found the hoodlum element of 
Greeley. 

At eight o’clock the meeting was called 
to order, and L. B. Willard was chosen 
chairman, and C. H. Wheeler secretary. 
Captain Boyd said that the ladies had an 
address which they asked to have read by 
Mrs, Gallup; the privilege was granted, and 
Mrs. O. H. Gallup then read the following 
address: 

“We, a majority of the women of this 
town, come before your body and ask, first, 
that you will put such men in nomination 
for mayor and aldermen of our city for the 
next year as are known to be temperance 
men, staunch and unquestionab!e, true 
friends to the temperance cause, loyal to its 

rinciples, earnest in its service, zealous for 
ts success and its honor. 

“Second, we ask you to give to us the 
privilege of voting for the nomination of 
these candidates. We ask it because we 
believe it to be asimple justice that you 
owe to us and to yourselves. We ask it 
because we believe it to be for our highest 
good, for yours and for that of our children. 

“It is a world-wide, acknowledged fact, 
that the cause of temperance owes, not only 
its inception, but its fostering care, its tru- 
est prosperity, its fair growth, to women 
and their high courage and hope. 

**We, and you, left our homes afar, and 
came to this frontier country. We left be- 
hind us the comforts and refinements of a 
prosperous life, and undertook the discom- 
forts and deprivations of pioneers. We 
did this, too, when many of us were no 
longer young and vigorous, and the high- 
est motive, the strongest inducement, the 
chief object of this was, to build new 
homes where we could live and rear our 
children, free from the temptations and 
sorrows, and vices, that intemperance be- 
gets tothe world. 

‘We ask you to-night not to disappoint 
our hopes. We believe there is no man 
among you who would willingly sanction 
the unitmited sale of liquor to our hus- 
bands and sons. But eternai vigilance is 
the price of honor, and with so divergent 
views of what was and whut is, a temper- 
ance man, we ask, we beg you, to nominate 
such men as are known to be unquestioned 
in their good faith to this cause. 

‘‘Again, many of our number are tax-pay- 
ers, they have no representative. hey 
ought of right to havea voicein naming 
this town board. We ask you te honor 
this golden creed, the observance of which 
has elevated our country to the highest 
place among nations: ‘‘No taxation with- 
out representation,” and doing this. suffer 
your wives and your daughters to unite 
with you in promoting our common good, 
in securing the noblest welfare of our chil 
dren. 

‘“‘We ask you to do this in the name of 
humanity and justice.” 

Then ensued a contest whether the muark- 
ing list or an informal ballot should be had, 
and whether the women should be permit- 
ted to vote on the nominations. To ascer- 
tain this the house divided, women necessa- 
rily going with their party. On the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall the ladies vote?” there was a 
large affirmative majority. The correspond- 
ent of the Denver Z77ibwne reports thus: 


Then came the nomination for mayor, 
trustees and recorder. The ladies put up 
Dr. K. Thompson and the opposition 
Daniel E. Hawks, for mayor, and the vote 

gan. Seeing themselves liable to be 
beaten, the opposition sent out emissaries 
to scour the streets for reinforcements and 
presently in came a large crowd of street 
hoodlums and negroes which, together with 
repeaters, swelled their vote to a majority 
of forty-five for their candidate. The same 
tactics accomplished the nomination of 
their previously selected men for trustees. 
Notwithstanding their defeat at the prima- 
ry the Temperance Union will run their 
own ticket en election day and run their 
ticket at the polls. They are still sanguine 
of success, hoping that the better element 
in Greeley will support their men. Those 
nominated last night claim to be temper- 
ance men, and will not permit it to be call- 
eda ‘‘whiskey ticket,’’ yet they are not the 
choice of the union. 

Now we shall await the result of the 
election. Colorado has a great deal of Suf- 
frage sentiment, and many Suffrage leagues, 
and it issure to have its women legally en- 
titled to vote on every political question be- 
fore long. L. 8. 
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GOLDEN WEDDING. 

William and Nancy C. Gilman will cele- 
brate their golden wedding at their home 
in Lexington, May 2. They invite all old 
Abolitionists and Suffragists. Cars leave 
Boston at 2 o’clock. Arlington Heights is 
the station at which to stop. There are to 
be no presents; but speaking, chocolate 
and sandwiches. The day is also the seven- 
ty fifth birthday of Mrs. Gilman. 








appetizer, or the blood needs purifying. the 

eapest and best remedy is Hop Bitters 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, don’t wait until you are prostrated by 
a disease that may take months for you to 
recover in.—Boston Globe. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


OvuTsipDE THE Watis. By Mrs. Annie Ma- 
ria Mitchell Payne. Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 

This is a well-told story of the difficulties 
that beset a released prisoner, who begins 
the world anew and struggles to become an 
honest man. His efforts and those of the 
daughter of his employer, who encourages 
him, are described in a simple and natural 
way. The two characters seem real. The 
moral tone of the book is excellent; the re- 
ligious teaching is healthy and unobtrusive. 


Tue LEGEND oF THomas Dipymus, THE 
JewisH Sceptic. By James Freeman 
Clarke. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1881, 
Price $1.75. 

This book of 450 pages duodecimo con- 
tains the essence of years of thought and 
study of the life of Jesus. It is an attempt 
to bring before the mind of the reader the 
real significance of the gospel narratives in 
a picture of the life and scenery of Judea 
at the time when the great Teacher appear- 
ed among men. It is at once a narrative 
and a brief commentary on the gospels. 
Mr. Clarke tries to get back of all the rev- 
erence and worship of eighteen centuries, 
and to give us, from the lips of a disciple, 
Thomas Didymus, a view of Jesus and of 
his contemporaries, and of the whole en- 
vironment, as they appa to the people 
of that day. Some will doubtless think the 
portrait too purely human; others will find 
it too supernatural. 

In Miriam, Mr. Clarke depicts one of 
those typical Jewish women who exerted 
such influence on the public life of Pales- 
tine and Rome. He has tried to look at 
Jesus as he appeared to the conservative 
liberal Nicodemus, to the fanatical Ben 
Gamleh, to the cosmopolitan Pilate, to the 
stoic, to the sceptic, to the Roman lady and 
tothe Hebrew woman. He describes the 
geography of the country, the customs of 
the synagogue, the teachings of the sects, 
and the politics of the period. Few men 
could have introduced us so fully as 
Mr. Clarke has done, to that strange 
picturesque, oriental world which 
has long since passed away, but which 
lives again idealized and illustrated by the 
imagination of a New England student. 
The book is interesting and suggestive, even 
to those who believe too much, or two lit- 
tle, to sympathize wholly with the views of 
the author. It is the condensation of a life- 
time of earnest and conscientious study. 





A Satcuet Guive for vacation tourists in 
Europe will be issued this week by Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co. 


Tue Rosesup is the fragrant title of a 
monthly magazine for English children 
—— will be started the latter part of this 
month. 


A new edition of the complete works of 
James Russell Lowell is in preparation at 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s. It will bein 
five volumes resembling the Cambridge 
editions of Longfellow and Whittier, and 
will contain ‘Fireside Travels,” ‘Among 
My Books,” ‘‘My Study Windows,” and 
‘Poetical Works.” 


Tue Art AMATEUR for April contains an 
interesting article on Robert W. Macbeth, a 
Scotch painter, and five illustrations of his 
more importaut works. The ceramic de- 
partment is nearly filled with an excellent 
description of the classic French Vallauris 
ware, but we find there also a beautiful de- 
sign for a plaque, drawn by Camille Piton, 
after Beyschlag. In the Art Needlework 
are some Jovely illustrations of Japanese 
embroidery and many practical hints for 
needlework. The ‘‘Suggestions for Small 
Apartments,” from H. G. Cooper’s English 
sketches, will give many ideas to the multi- 
tude. Prominent in interest is the third of 
the ‘‘Histoury and Art of Bookbinding” se- 
ries, containing two copies of Royal Eng- 
lish binding, in which the rose and prince’s 
feathers are especially noticeable. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES, — 
New Bassene Women's Club,—Monday, 


April 26,3:30 P. M. Dr. G. Stanley Hall iwill speak 
on “The Early Religious Training of Children.” 


Dr. A. B. Haynes lectures before the Ladies’ 
Ne pray Institute, Thursday, April 28, at 3 P. 
- Ladies cordially invited. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,.—At_ 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,” April 24,3 P. M. 
Speaker, Miss Anna F. Dowse. Subject, “Divine 
Providence.” Women invited. 

















Housekeeper.—A position wanted by a lady 
fuily compet Re le compensation expected 
and best of references given. City or country im- 
material. Address, Housekeeper, Woman’s JouR- 
NAL office. 








Moral Education Association.—There 
will be a meeting in the parlors of Dr. H. B. O'Leary, 
M. D., 75 Chester Samente on Saturday, April 30, at 3 
P. M. Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will speak on 
“Homes: How to Make Them, and how to Live in 
Them.”’ C. W. Emerson, M. D., of Boston, will lec- 
ture on Satureey April 30, at 3:30 P. M., at the resi- 
dence of 8. S. itlson, Esq.. Pine Cliff Cottage, Ded- 
ham. _—— “Home.” Trains leave Providence 
Depot for Dedham at 12:30and 2:40 P.M. Return at 
ae eat 6:48 P. M. Members and friends cordially 

n b 


Harvard University Examination for 
Women. (Woman's Education Association.) The 
eighth examination will be held in Cambridge, New 
York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning June 
30, 1881. The examination will be the same as that 





for entrance to the College, but any candidate may 
substitute French and German for Greek. Those 
who pass this examination and receive a certifi- 
cate will be entitled to enter the courses given 
to women by the Professors of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The certificate may also be presented at Vas- 
sar and Smith Colleges as equivalent for examina- 
tion in the studies preparatory or Collegiate covered 
by it. For information address secretaries of local 
committees, 114 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 908 Clinton street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 57 Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








From the Hub. 


There is perhaps no tonic offered to the 
people that possesses as much real intrinsic 
value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this sea- 
son of the year, when the stomach needs an 








BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


158 1-2 Tremont street. Open daily from 9 o’clock 
to 5. Lectures on entrees, desserts, etc., every Fri- 
day at 2.30 P.M. Admiesion 50 cents, 





ESTABLISHED 1817. 


JohnH. Pray Sons&Co 


Carpetings, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558-60 


Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


Rubber Waterproot 


GARMENTS 


Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $200 to $600 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 











The t ng Quarter of 10 weeks will commence 
April 25th. Six boarding pupils of both sexes will 
be admitted. Pupils and other children, with or 
without their parents, can be boarded curing the 
summer vacation. The location is one of the most 
healthy within ten miles of Boston, with ample 
grounds and every requisite for study and recreation. 

Parents who wish to travel and be exempt from the 
care of their children during the summer, and who 
are seeking a retired and healthfal place adapted to 
the nature of a child, and therefore conducive to 
happiness, where special attention will be given to 
their manners and habits, and being under the direct 
supervision of the principal, the best of care grant- 
ed, physically and morally, as well as mentally, can 
not fail to be satisfied. 

TERMS: A scholastic ww Tuition in English 
Branches, Plain Needle Work, Pencil Drawing (in- 
clusive of board and washing), $200. Other branches 
at a reasonable extra charge. 

a made and information qrocuced by ad. 
dressing the Principal, E. L. W. Wiilson, 1 Cit 
— Charlestown District, Boston, prior to April, 
after which time at Pine Cliff Cottage. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, D. D., Boston; John G. Whit- 
tier. Oak Knoll, Danvers; Joseph Cartland, Gertrude 
W. Cartland, former Principals of Friends’ Boarding 
School, Providence, R. I; Col. Eliphalet Stone, Ded- 
ham, Mass; Rev. W. G. Babcock, Boston; George A. 
Sawyer, Principal of Commercial School. 161 ‘Trem- 
ont Street, Boston; Mrs. H. W. Sewall, Melrose, 
Mass; Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This institution, com- 
= in every department, isnow open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 





ART IN PAPER HANGING, 
Corse, Woodbury & Smith 


Are now prepared to show all the leading Novelties 
in Foreign and Domestic Wall Papers. 


UPHOLSTERY COODS 


Suitable for Every Grade of Work. 





WE INVITE AN EARLY INSPECTION. 





WINDOW POLES.......000 esse $1.00 and upward, 
WINDOW SHADES.... Complete, 75c. “ 





181 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


~ NOW READY. — 
MARCUS WARD’S 


NEW EASTER CROSSES. 


Four artistic and emblematic designs in Passion 
Flowers, Azaleas, etc., strictly in accordance with 
the beautiful symbols and teachings of the church. 
Price for the series, $1. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 


25 BEDFORD STREET, 


(NEXT WEST of the OLD HIGH SCE OOL BUILD- 
ING), informs her friends and the public generally 
that her 


SPRINC OPENING 


Has just taken place, and that she will be pleased to 
show her French importations, and any other of her 
goods. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a epoctalty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colars for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 











25 BEDFORD ST., 
Next WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
BOSTON. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

1 For corpulent women this invention isa 








L, PRANG & C0,’S 


Easter Cards for 1881 


New Easter Egg Cards, 
Easter Dove, 
Easter Chariot, 
Easter Boat. 


These Cards can also be had with 


Rich Silk Fringe & Tassels. 





New Birthday Cards 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


CAMES 


English and Bible History. 








Learning made easy to young and old, Every 
teacher and student should possess one or both, 
Price of each, 50 cents. Mention this paper and 
address 


Mrs. ALICE H. BIRCH, 


Lindsborg, . 


Miss M. Ballard, 
French Millinery, 


Boston. 


McPherson Co., Kan. 





& Temple Place, . , 


Room 4. Mourning Orders promptly attended to. 
Personal supervision given to customers. 


State Arms of the Union. 
$1.50 By Mail. 


Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


~ JOSEPH T. BROWN & 00.8 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 








boon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls af 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 

MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 

The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 

the door every few minutes. 


Easter 


Cards. 


“APPLETON’S STORE,” 


7 SCHOOL STREET, 
ee BOSTON, MASS. ; 
School of Elocution & Expression. 

Fall term opens isinhinstl 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


K ingt Stitch 
ensington itch. 
Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for five dollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


H lj These beautiful pictures are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgravingSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original aenee and will mever 
Sade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FI 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sert to any 
address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


T.P.SwaAn, 
20 CORNHILL, . - BOSTON. 
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